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Few people are aware of the fact, that to collate material for 
a volume of this character, much time and research is required. 
There are few public or private libraries that contain volumes that 
have all the facts and figures which have been collected and printed 
herein. 

The Author and Compiler acknowledges that he is indebted 
to Porter's Constitutional History; Cooper's American Politics, 
and J. H. Martin, Esq., of Indianapolis, for many of the facts 
herein given. 

After the political canvass of 1 884, is ended, this volume will 
be valuable, since it presents a mass of matter which will lose 
nothing of its worth as the years go by; but will be useful for 
reference in future campaigns. 

It is now launched, the author hopes, upon the sea of public 
favor, and he trusts that among the sketches of public men which 
he has given, are those of the next President and Vice-President, 
of the United States. 

The book being entirely non-partisan, he cannot indicate his 
personal reference; but he can say as a patriotic citizen, that he- 
trusts the best men may win. 
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The present President of the United States, is the son of the late Bev. Wm. 
Arthur, D. B., a Baptist clergyman, who emigrated to this country from Bal- 
lymena, Ireland. The Rev. Mr. Arthur was a graduate of the University of 
Belfast, a fine scholar, a man of resolute will and positive opinions, and able 
and i^illing to maintain them. His son. President Arthur, has most decidedly 
proven that he is not plastic clay in the hands of any set of political owners, 
and may be credited with having inherited much of his father's decision of 
character. October 5th, 1830, while his father was pastor of a small church 
in Fairfield, Vermont, Chester was born. 

Chester found his father's liberal education, especially in the classics, 
Latin and Greek, of great advantage to him in the days when he was prepar- 
ing for college. His first preparation began in Union Village (now Green- 
wich), a pleasant hamlet of Washington county. New York, and his prepara- 
tory studies were completed at a grammar school in the sleepy town of Sche- 
nectady. 

In Headley's life of Arthur I find the following, written by Hon. James I. 
Lanrie, now a prominent lawyer of Greenwich, who formerly taught in the 
Academy there. Recounting, in a letter to Hon. D. R. Anthony, some of the 
characteristics of his former pupils, and their subsequent career, he says: 
"Another scholar of those days, though only about twelve years of age, was 
Chester A. Arthur. His eyes were dark and brilliant, and his physical system 
finely formed. He was frank and open in his manners, and genial in his dis- 
position. Even at that early age he was a favorite with all who knew him. 
He was full of life and animation. His active abilities, his courage, and his 
strength of will, made him a leader among his companions. One of his sis- 
ters, an excellent and beautiful girl, died here at the old Baptist parsonage, 
where the Rev. Dr. Arthur resided. He afterwards graduated at Union 
College, and settled in the city of New York, and distinguished himself as a 
leading and reliable statesman. A few years ago, while he was Collector of 
the Port of New York, he came here to visit his old home. He was exceed- 
ingly interested in all the familiar places in and around the village, and 
especially in the parsonage. He went through every room, from the cellar to 
the roof,* of the old, time-worn building. He met his early friends with great 
cordiality. There is no more genial, reliable, noble-hearted man in the State 
of New York than Chester A. Arthur." 

Young Arthur entered Union College in 1845, when only fifteen years old. 
Out of a class of over one hundred, he was one of six who were elected mem- 
bers oi the Phi Beta Eappa Society, the condition of entrance to which is the 
la^hest scholarship. 

He was compelled to absent himself from college two winters during Ms 
oonrse, to earn money to go on with his education. Hla iaXiYiet "t^eeivs^^ ovjX"^ 
a email stikUay^and had a large family to support, lienc© it viaa iv^cek^^vxx^ ^.ox 
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Choister to, in a measure, support Jiiiusell". Wlieu sixteen years old, there- 
fore, and a Sophomore, he obtained a school at Sohaghticoke, Keusselaer 
County, and taught there throughout the winter. While teaching he had to 
keep up his studies in college. 

In the last year of his college course he was again compelled to teach 
another winter term at Schaghtlooke. At the age of eighteen he graduated, 
having become very popular with his fellow -students, and had become a 
member of the Pai Upsilon fraternity, in the welfare of which he has since 
taken a great interest. After graduation, he attended a law school at Ball- 
ston Springs, for several mouths, then returned to Lansiugburg, where his 
father resided, and studied law. In 1851, at the age of twenty-one, he 
obtained a situation as Principal of an Academy at Xorth Pownal, Benning- 
ton County, Vermont, and prepared boys for college. Mr. Arthur having 
been admitted to the bar, and being possessed of $oOO, gathered by striotefit 
economy, he determined to commence the practice of his chosen profession. 
After prospecting for some time in the West, with a friend named Gardiner, 
he repaired to New York, and entered into piu-tuership with Judge E. D. 
Culver, whom he had known when the latter was Member of Congress from 
Washington County. The law firm became Culver, Pai'ker *& Arthur, and 
enjoyed from the outset a large and lucrative i)ractice. Mr. Arthurs inher- 
ited anti-slavery sentiments and his acquired legal knowledge, were both dis- 
played in the celebrated Lemmon slave case, in which was settled the prin- 
ciple that slaves became free when brought into the State of New York by 
their masters. The decision caused intense excitement at the South, Gov- 
ernor Howell Cobb, of Georgia, declaring that it was •• a just cause for war. ' 
In I806 he began to take a very active part in politics in the City 01 New 
York, having previous to that date been a delegate to the Saratoga Conven- 
tion, in which the Republican party had its origin. In his iJoUticai inter- 
course he became acquainted with Hon. EdT\in D. Morgan, who, while Gov- 
ernor, appointed him Engineer-in- Chief on his staff. Becoming interested 
in the State Militia, he was made Judge- Advocate- General 01 the Second 
Brigade, thus acquiring some military knowledge, which was .^KyK^ii to stand 
liim in good stead. The day after the commoucement of actual war at Fort 
Sumter, Mr. Arthur was siminioned to Albany by the Governor, who 
requested him to immediately establish in New York City, a branch v^iuirter- 
inaster's Department, and to take charge of tlie same. Wliile occup^N ing this 
position, General Arthur displayed the trreatest energy, oigaiiiziug power 
and executive ability. From almost nothing, so to >peak. he Lad to create 
etpiipments, uniforms and sui)plies for an army of men, liurriedly gathered, 
and to be as hurriedly sent to the front. 

His conduct of this department elicited general approval and ihe warmest 
commendation. He was economical in his purchases, and not even his 
• 'uemies ever accubcvl him of making a cent out of the million.^ lie ^.li^biu'sed ; 
even gifts offered him by contractors he refused with coutciiipt. The 
inauguration of General Seymour, in l»tJ3, deprived Geiit.ral Vrtliur ?f Ids 
oilice ; but upon retiring therefrom, his successor, S. V. 'I.Ucott. r; ;; ie[)ort 
to the Governor, acknowledged that the department was ^<li org:- :::::«.."!, .tjid 
the system of labor and accounting perfect. When Genornl f'o-uiit t. ii :'i)r 
President, he became President of the Ceutrtd Grant Clnb. ^^^ Vew ':■ vk. und 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Repubhcun Statt C.>r.Muittee. 
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November 20th, 1871, President Grant appointed him Collector of the Port of 
New York. The offlcexame unsought and was with mnch hesitation accepted. 
In 1875 he was reappointed, the Senate unanimously confirming him without 
reference to a committee— a compliment never given before except to 
ex- Senators. He was the first Collector of the port ever re -appointed for 
a second term. In 1878 he was succeeded by General E. A. Merritt, and ' 
returned to the practice of his profession. In 1879 he was chosen Chairman 
of the Bepublican State Convention ; and in June, 1880, was nominated for 
Vice-President, at Chicago, and in November elected. In the winter of 1879 
he had the misfortune to lose his wife, a daughter of the heroic Captain W. 
L. Hemdon, U. S. N. President Garfield having expired on the night of the 
19th of September, 1881, Mr. Arthur, upon notification, immediately took the 
oath of office as President. His course and action since he became Presi- 
dent is a part of our present political history. It is sufficient to say that the 
office is honestly and creditably administered, and that as a Chief Magistrate 
of a great nation, Mr. Arthur bears himself with great dignity and firmness, 
and gives no occasion for the slightest political or social scandal. 

In personal appearance and bearing he has few equals, being of good 
size, compactly built and erect carriage. His elegance of demeanor and gen- 
tle manliness of character, seem not to be so much acquired as inherited. 
As some one has aptly remarked, he has the iiistincts of a gentleman and 
cannot help being one. 
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This distingiiished gentleman was bom in New Lebanon, Colombia Connty , 
New York, February 9, 1814. His grandfather had settled there in 1790, and 
he was descended from stock that came to this coontry and settled in Massa- 
chusetts about 1630. Governor Tilden was liberally educated, and in 1837 
entered Yale College, being in the class with such distinguished men as Hon. 
W. M. Evarts, Chief Justice Waite and Edwards Pierrepont. Attended law 
school at Columbia College, New York City, and was admitted to practice in 
due course of time. In 1846, he was elected a member of the Assembly from 
New York City, and gave such satisfaction as a legislator that he was chosen a 
member of the Constitutional Convention, serving on the Committee on 
Canals and Finance. His law practice became very extensive and lucrative, 
as he became the trusted counselor of many large corporations and wealthy 
people, and a trustee for the bondholders of some of the larger western lines 
of railroad. In 1860, Mr. Tilden exerted himself to avert the Civil War ; but 
when the blow came he supported the Government. 

In 1866, he was chosen Chairman of the Democratic State Committee, a 
position in which he displayed his remarkable organizing powers ; and in 
1867, was a leading member of the Constitutional Convention, serving with 
distinction on the Finance Committee. He was indefatigable in his labors 
for judicial reform, helping to organize the Bar Association, which had for its 
object the correction of judicial abuses. When the Tweed ring had New 
York by the throat, and it became necessary to break its hold, Mr. Tilden 
threw himself into the breach, and determined to effect the punishment of 
those officials who were guilty of defrauding the city treasury. Here he ren- 
dered invaluable services by his masterly analysis of the accounts of the 
Broadway Bank, showing conclusively how the culprits had shared the spoils, 
and furnishing the legal proof which made their conviction possible. 

In 1872, Mr. Tilden was again elected to the General Assembly, where he 
continued his exertions in the cause of reform. His name had now become 
so much a synonym for clean public service, the Democratic party, September 
16, 1874, nominated him for Governor, and he was elected over so distin- 
guished a man as General John A. Dix. When the National Democratic 
Convention met at St. Louis, June 28, 1876, Mr. Tilden was nominated for 
President on a platform which he had indicated, if not dictated. The election 
was so close. Congress was called upon to decide the question, and the result 
was the famous Electoral Commission, which decided, eight to seven, that 
Hayes was elected. A majority of the popular vote was undoubtedly cast for 
Mr. Tilden, and, although he acquiesced in the decision of the Commission, 
he never believed it was just. Since that time Mr. Tilden has resided quietly 
in New York City and at Greystone, on the Hudson River. In 1 880, he declined 
to have his name used as a candidate for the Presidency, though the nomina- 
tion was certain, if he woxild accept. 

Mr. Tilden was never married. 
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If there is one man in this eonntry who has attracted public attention, 
more than another, during the past decade, that man is the subject of this 
short notice. He was bom at the Indian Hill farm, West Brownsville, "Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania, January 31, 1830. His great-grandfather, 
Ephraim Blaine, was a Colonel in the Pennsylvania Line, and Commissary 
Greneral during the Revolutionary War, or at least that period from 1778, to 
1783. James G. Blaine was educated principally in Washington County, 
though he lived for a time during his boyhood, in the family, at Lancaster, 
Ohio, of that eminent statesman, Thomas Ewing, late Secretary of the United 
States Treasury. With his cousin, the present General Thomas Ewing, he 
was for a time under the tutelage of an Englishman named William Lyons, a 
brother of the elder Lord Lyons, and uncle of the late British Minister at 
Washington. After a full course of study at Washington College, Pennsylva- 
nia, which he entered in 1843, where he was specially distinguished for his 
mathematical ability, he graduated in 1847. 

His first vocation was teaching, becoming a professor in the Western Mil- 
itary Institute, at Georgetown, Kentucky, a few miles from Lexington. Here 
he spent two years, training his mind for the logical reasoning for which he 
is noted. Meantime he studied law, and was admitted to the bar in Pennsyl- 
vania, but never practiced the profession. At this period of his life he was a 
frequent contributor to newspapers and magazines, having an inherent love 
for the profession of journalism. 

In 1853, he went East, instead of West, as the late Horace Greeley advised 
Hon. J. B. Grinnell, and located in the Pine Tree State. Here he assumed 
the editorship and control of the Kennebec (Maine) Journal, 

Upon the formation of the Eepublican party, in 1854, he threw himself 
into the cause, and in 1855, was noted as a political speaker. The late Gov- 
ernor Kent, of Maine, wrote of him as follows: "Almost from the day of his 
assuming editorial charge of the Kennebec Journal^ at the early age of 
twenty- three, Mr. Blaine sprang into a position of great influence in the pol- 
itics and policy of Maine. At twenty-five he was a leading power in the 
councils of the Bepublican party, so recognized by Fessenden, Hamlin, the 
two Morrills, and others then and still prominent in the State. Before he was 
twenty -nine, he was chosen Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Bepublican organization in Maine — a position he has held ever since, and 
from which he has practically shaped and directed every political campaign 
in the State— always leading his party to brilliant victory. Had Mr. Blaine 
been New England bom, he would probably not have received such rapid 
adTancement at so early an age, even with the same ability he possessed. 
But there was a sort of Western dash about him that took with us Down- 
Easters; an expression of frankness, candor and confidence that gave him 
from the start a very strong and permanent hold on our people, and, as the 
foundation of all, a pure character and a masterly ability equal t>o ^iVL ^<&i£k&:si!^ 
xx^n him.*' 
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In 1858, he was chosen to the Legislature, where he served fonr jears, 
the two last as Speaker of the House. In 1862, he was chosen a Bepresenta- 
tlve in Congress, and from his entry into that body dates his national reputa- 
tion. His fellow -members were not long in finding out that "the nuin from 
Maine" wns fully able to measure hinces with the best men in Congress. His 
mind was fully equipped, he had a reiiiarkably retentive memory, a constitu- 
tion that enabled him to do a vast amount of work, and, withal, was earnest 
in his convictions and not afraid to enunciate bis belief. Mr. Blaine has 
never been accused of evading responsibility, or the expression of his opinions 
on any public qucHtion. In short, he is, and always has been, a positive man. 

When only thirty-nine years of age, in the year 1869, he was chosen 
Speaker of the United States House of Representatives, having, since the 
death of Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, been regarded as the leader of 
his party ui^on the floor. Mr. Blaine distinguished himself by his thorough 
knowledge of parliamentary rules, his quickness, firmness and impressive 
manner. He held the Speakership until March, 1875, and, at the close of 
each Congi'oss, was complimented most cordially by both parties for his 
impartiality. 

In 1876, the Democracy having got control of the House, he was defeated 
for the Speakership by Hon. S. J. Bandall. The history of the war and 
reconstructive legislation, could not be written without large mention of 
James G. Blaine. His hand was visible in all his poity's measures, and his 
power was what brought to fruition many of the most important measures of 
that stormy period. One of his greatest speeches was entitled ** The Ability 
of the American Peoi^le to Suppress the Rebellion. '* This was delivered 
when the clouds seemed darkest, and when our people were most depressed, 
but its force Ci\rried conviction and nerved many an aching heart to renewed 
courage and hope. In faet it proved such a powerful document when 
printed, it was used for campaign purposes in the canvass of 1864. 

In 1876, Mr. Blaine was the most prominent candidate of his party for the 
Presidential nomination. At the Convention, which was held in Cincinnati, 
ho was placed in nomination in a speech by Col. lugersoil that fairly thrilled 
and captured the Convention. On every ballot, except the last, he received 
the highest number of votes, but was finally beaten by his opponents uniting 
ui^on Gov. Hayes, of Ohio. Amoug the very first messages of congratulation 
that Gov. Hayes received, was oue from the "Plumed Knight," and in the can- 
vass which followed no one did more than Blaine, to win success for the ticket. 

In July, 187G, Hon. Lot M. Morrill, having been appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Governor of Maine appointed Mr. Blaine U. S. Senator. 
In the Senate he ijroved ** infallible in J listory and impregnable in debate ;" 
but his energy and vehemence better fitted him for leadership in the more 
turbulent House. 

Again, in 1880, ^Ir. Blaine was a candidate for the Presidency, and would 
have won it without doubt but for the candidacy of Gen. Grant, Again a com- 
promise of his opponents consolidated the vote upon Gen. Garfield, but not 
until Mr. Blaine had advised his supporters to transfer their allegiance to 
Garfield. Soon after Garfield's election he notified Mr. Blaine that he was the 
choice for Secretary of State, an office which he accepted, resigning his seat 
in the Senate. His letter to President Garfield acceiJting the trust was one 
of the manliest ever written by a x^olitical chieftain to his chief. Upon Gar- 
field's untimely death he tendered his resignation as Secretary of State to 
President Arthui', and was succeeded by Hon. Theodore T. Frelinghuysen, 
of New Jersey. Since that time Mr. lUaine has not sought political honors, 
but rather has lived quietly in Alaino and Washington, recruiting his health 
and spending much of his time in literary work. 

Mr. Blaine is a luanied man, has quite a family of children, and is, with- 
out the slightest doubt, a model head of a family. A constant attendant of 
the Congregational Church, he brings no disrepute upon the religion which 
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The subject of this sketch was born September 7, 1819, on a farm near 
Zanesville, Ohio. His father, John Hendricks, was bom in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, being a member of a family of one of the first settlers in Ligonier 
Valley, Westmoreland County, where he took an active interest in public 
affairs, i^prving his neighbors in town and county offices as well as, with honor 
to them and hfmself, in the State Legislature. The mother of Thomas A. 
Hendricks, was of Scotch descent, her maiden name being Jane Thomson. 
She was a granddaughter of one John Thomson, a Scotchman who emigrated 
to Pennsylvania anterior to the Revolutionary war, and gained considerable 
celebrity by an address to the Scotch people, in which he set forth what he 
"believed to be the advantages of America, as to soil, climate and institutions. 
His character led many Scotch to emigrate to the Cumberland Valley, where 
they formed a considerable settlement between Carlisle and Chambersburg. 
John Thomson was every inch a man, having abundant intelligence, thrifty 
habits, direct in his speech, earnest in conviction, and imbued with that 
patriotism that made us a fre^ nation. Through his family, which was large, 
and his influence upon others, he made himself felt in his day and genera- 
tion. When the tocsin of war sounded to arms, several of his sons marched 
with Washington, to free this land from the British yoke. Such men are 
almost always perpetuated by descendants who become noted, and he has 
been no exception to this general rule ; his Calvinistic faith, even, has fol- 
lowed his vigorous stock. 

The wife of John Hendricks and her niece were the only members of the 
Thomson family who emigrated West, the other branches of the family 
being found principally in and about Pittsburg and Philadelphia. When 
Thomas A. Hendricks, was six months old, his parents removed from near 
ZanesviUe, Ohio, to Madison, Ind., on the Ohio River. William Hendricks, 
an uncle of Thomas A., was living at Madison, being then a Member of Con- 
gress and enjoying the full esteem and confidence of the people of Southern 
Indiana. A few years later he was elected Governor, and at the end of his 
gubernatorial term became United States Senator. Through his good sense 
and high character, Indiana was brought into good repute, and began to take 
the rank to which her position entitled her. 

The father of our sketch was appointed Deputy Surveyor of Public Lands 
under Gen. Jackson's administration, and became widely known and respected. 
In 1822 he removed to the interior of the State, and held the first title to a 
quantity of land, upon a portion of which Shelbyville is now built. Upon a 
gentle hill in the heart of a beautiful forest, he built a brick homestead which 
yet stands in good preservation, in full sight of the little city of Shelbyville. 
This home soon became noted for its hospitality, for the social worth and 
learning of its occupants, and was the attraction which drew to it the leading 
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prosecntion of the war, differing with the admlQlstration only on the ques- 
tion of conscription, rather favoring enlistment and a fair bounty. At the 
dose of the war he held that at no time had the States in revolt been out of 
the Union, and were therefore entitled to full representation in Congress. 
He had moved, in 1S60, to Indianapolis, and in 1862, had formed a law part- 
nership with Mr. Oscar B. Hord, which, in 1866, was extended to a cousin, 
Col. A. W. Hendricks, the firm being known as Hendricks, Hord & Hen- 
dricks. At the expiration of his term in the Senate, he returned home to 
rest, hoping to quietly resume the practice of the profession he loved; 
but in 1872 the Democrats, against his earnest protest, nominated and elected 
him Governor, He was inaugurated Jan. 13, 1873, and his administration of 
the office called forth but little criticism, it being acknowledged upon all 
sides that it was able and honest. 

In the exciting political conflict of 1876, he was the nominee of his party for 
the Vice-Presidency, carrying his own State by over 5,000 majority. Although 
he and his party believed that Tilden and Hendricks were elected, the Elec- 
toral Commission formed to decide the question, decided that Hayes and 
Wheeler were tUo men, in which decision Mr. Hendricks acquiesced, though 
doubting its justice. 

In the summer of 1877, Gov. Hendricks, accompanied by his wife, made 
a tour of Great Britain, Germany and France, and upon his return to 
America resumed the practice of the law. Gov. Hendricks married, in 1845, 
Miss Eliza C. Morgan, who lived near Cincinnati, Ohio, and is the grand- 
daughter of the late Dr. Stephen Wood, a prominent citizen and early settler 
of Hamilton County. They have had one child, a son, who lived to be three 
years old. Of commanding figure, good address, high attainments and with 
warm attachments, a pure record and great dignity of character. Gov. Hen- 
dricks is, without doubt, one of our ablest men and an idol of the Democracy. 
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JoLu Alexander Logan is of Irish stock, his father. Dr. John Logan, com 
ing to this country from Ireland three years before the birth of the General 
an event which occurred February 9, 1826. 

With the exception of attending schools in the neighborhood, in ai 
intermittent fashion, owing to the fact tliat no regular schools existed in th 
settlement, his early or preparatory education was derived from the teachini 
of his father. Having laid the foundation, he entered Louisville University 
and in due course graduated. 

Upon the declaration of war with Mexico, John A. Logan promptl; 
enlisted as a private soldier in the Illinois Volunteers, and was chosen \ 
Lieutenant in the First Illinois Infantry. He did good service, becominj 
Quartermaster and Adjutant of his Regiment. At the close of the war h< 
returned home, and in the fall of 1848, began to study law in the office of hi 
uncle, Alexander M. Jenkins, formerly Lieutenant Governor of Illinois. 

In November, 1849, he was elected Clerk of Jackson County, and whil< 
discharging his official duties completed his law studies, and after attending 
a course of law lectures in Louisville, receiving a diploma, he was admittei 
to the bar, and commenced practice with his uncle. He became almos 
immediately successful and popular, for we find tliat in 1853, he was electe< 
to the State Legislature, and in 1854 to the office of Prosecuting Attorney o 
the Third Judicial District of Illinois, holding the office until 1857. Mx 
Logan was re-elected to the State Legislature in 1853, 1856 and 1857, and ij 
1856, was a Presidential Elector on the Buchanan and Breckinridge ticket 
In 1858, he was nominated and elected a Representative to the Thirty-sixt] 
Congress, as a Douglas Democrat, and re-elected by a large majority in I860. 

A most ardent Democrat and an earnest supporter of the << Little Giant,' 
when the bugle blast of war swept Northward from the South, he declarer 
his willingness to <' shoulder his musket to secure the inaugui'ation of Mr 
Lincoln." 

In July, 1861, during the extra session of Congress, his patriotism was s< 
greatly aroused by the sight of Illinois troops going to the front, he left hi 
seat in the House, and joined the troops on their way to meet the enemy 
He marched bravely into the first battle of Bull Run, under Col. Richardson 
fought in the ranks, and was among the last to leave the ensanguined field 
In August of the same year, he returned from his home to Washington 
resigned his office as a Representative, and dedicated himself to his country'i 
cause for the term of the war, unless sooner killed or disabled. 

He immediately organized the Thirty-first Illinois Infantry, and Sep 
tember *Jlst, was made its Colonel. In November, the regiment had it 
first baptism of blood at Belmont. Here he had his horse shot under hin 
while leading a successful bayonet charge. With Grant he made the cam 
paign which resulted in the taking of Forts Henry and Donelson, but wa 
so severely wounded at the assault upon the latter, he was disabled fo: 
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several months. As soon as convalescent he reported for duty to General 
Grant, at Pittsbnrg Landing, March 6, 1862, and was immediately appointed 
Brigadier- General of Volunteers. He bore a conspicuous part in the move- 
ment against Corinth, and performed efficient service in guarding the rail- 
road line to Jackson, Tennessee. 

During the summer of 1862, he was repeatedly urged to ^<run for Con- 
gress," but his reply was worthy a hero, «I have entered the field to die, if 
need be, for this government, and never expect to return to peaceful pur- 
suits until the object of this war of preservation has become a fact estab- 
lished." His personal bravery and military skill was so conspicuous in 
Grant's Northern Mississippi movements, where he commanded a division of 
the Seventeenth Army Corps, under Gen. McPherson, he was promoted to 
the rank of Major- General, Nov. 26, 1862. He was present in every fight, his 
daring bravery animating his men at Fort Gibson, Raymond, Jackson, 
Champion Hill and Yicksburg. He was in command of McPherson's center 
June 25, when the assault upon Yicksburg was made, immediately following 
the mine explosion. His column led the entrance into the city, and he 
became its first military Governor. 

In November, 1863, Gen. Logan succeeded Gen. Sherman in command of 
the Fifteenth Army Corps ; and the following May he joined Sherman as the 
Georgia campaign was opening. Logan led the advance of the Army of the 
Tennessee at Besaca, whipped Hardee's trained veterans at Dallas, and drove 
the enemy from Kenesaw Mountain. July 22, he was in the fierce battle 
before Atlanta, which cost the gallant McPherson his life. In his report of 
the battle. Gen. Sherman said: << Gen. Logan succeeded him (McPherson), 
and commanded the Army of the Tennessee, through this desperate battle 
with the same success and ability that had characterized him in the command 
of a corps or division." 

In the autumn of 1864, after the fall of Atlanta, he returned to Illinois, 
temporarily, to take part in the Presidential campaign, doing yoeman service 
for the re-election of Abraham Lincoln. He then rejoined the army, and 
accompanied Sherman in his << March to the Sea," and continued with him 
until the surrender of Gen. Joseph Johnston, April 26, 1865. Gen. Logan 
took conmiand of the Army of the Tennessee, the 23d of October, tendering 
his resignation just as soon as active service was over, being unwilling to 
draw pay unless on duty in the field. Piesident Johnson quickly tendered 
him the mission to Mexico, which he declined. 

The Bepublicans of his district sent him to the Fortieth Congress, where 
he served in the impeachment trial of President Johnson. Be-elected to the 
Forty-first Congress, he was made Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. In this committee he was of great use to the nation, his experience 
in the field having been invaluable to him in regard to military legislation. 
He was re-elected to the Forty- second Congress, but before it was time to 
take his seat, the Illinois Legislature- chose him United States Senator for the 
full term, commencing March 4, 1871. At the commencement of the third 
session of the Forty- second Congress, he became Chairman of the Military 
Committee, succeeding Vice-President Wilson. 

At the close of his Senatorial term he returned to Illinois, to practice law 
in Chicago. He had not got fairly settled, however, before he was again 
elected U. S. Senator, and took his seat March. 1^, \%T^\ \aa '^Te.^^Ti.Xi \«t?a:^ 
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will expire March 8, 1885. He led the niinou delegation in the Nationa] 
Convention held in Chicago in 1880, and was one of the most determined o\ 
the 306, who followed the fortunes of << The Old Commander/' Gen. Grant. 
Gen. Logan is a brilliant debater, and having taken his position, never beatc 
a retreat. He has made many bright speeches which have attracted nationa] 
attention, and by his course in the Fitz John Porter case has riveted the eye{ 
of the people upon him. His wife, who was Miss Mary S. Cunningham, oi 
Shawneetown, 111., and to whom he was married Nov. 27, 1855, is a worthy 
helpmate, and is almost as popular in Illinois as her distingfuis^^d husband 
The General has been foremost in all legislation for the benefit of the soldierc 
of the late war, and possesses the confidence of the late rank and file to a 
remarkable degree. Whatever may betide him politically in the future, it ic 
very certain that for all time his name will shine bright in the galaxy^ oj 
heroes of the late war. 



f^^Sh, 
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Joseph Ewing McDonald, was born in Butler County, Ohio, on the 29th 
of August, 1819. His father, John McDonald, was of Scotch extraction, a 
native of Pennsylvania, and by occupation a farmer. He was a man of ster- 
ling worth, determined, industrious and self-sacrificing. He died when the 
subject of this sketch was still in infancy, thus depriving him of his main 
support and counsel, and casting on him for the future many burdens and 
responsibilities. His mother, Eleanor Piatt McDonald, was a Pennsylvanian. 
Her ancestors were French Huguenots, who located first in New Jersey, and 
afterwards settled permanently in Ohio. She was a woman of a superior 
order of intellect — her standards all high, her influence always elevating. 
Her highest ambition was a mother's — to educate her children and make each 
a worthy and useful member of society. She was a woman of refined tastes, 
a pleasant writer, and for the amusement and advancement of her children, 
wrote many sketches and scraps of song. She and her husband were both 
earnest members of the United Presbyterian Church. Several years after the 
death of John McDonald, she was married to John Kerr, at Fairfield town- 
ship, Butler County, Ohio. Mr. Kerr was a native of Ireland, a frugal, indus- 
trious farmer, always out of debt, a just and courteous neighbor, a firm but 
kind parent, and the father of seven children — four sons and three daughters. 
Removed with his family to Montgomery County, Indiana, in the fall of 1826, 
entered land and opened a farm. He was a member of the Old-school Pres- 
byterian Church. He died in 1856, at the residence of the subject of this 
sketch, in Crawfordsville, Montgomery County, Indiana. Joseph was seven 
years of age when, in 1826, his parents located in Montgomery County, then 
an almost unbroken forest. He remained on the farm until the age of 
twelve, excepting two years spent at Crawfordsville attending school. 

Such time as he could command from his labors on the farm, was occu- 
pied in pursuing a course of study, which aided much in laying the founda- 
tion for the eventful future in store for him. At an early age he conceived a 
strong love for the law, and when ten years old he had determined upon 
making that profession his life work, at the cost of any personal hardship or 
sacrifice. In his twelfth year the ambitious aspirant for future honors at the 
bar, became an apprentice at the saddler's trade, at Lafayette, Indiana. In 
that capacity he served five years and nine months^ excepting three months 
spent in attending school. For fidelity to their interests, his employers 
released him from the last three months of his apprenticeship, which time he 
spent in prosecuting his studies. Following the resolution made before 
going to learn a trade, he still pursued his studies with vigor at such times as 
he could snatch from work or rest. He had already become quite proficient 
in the English branches and rudiments of learning. His favorite study was 
history, in which he became well versed, and which he retained wci^ c^«o\.<5i^ 
^th readiness and accuracy. During his apprenlicesihip \ie> Yi«A ^ki^ic^'e*^ ^'^i 
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the extensive and well -selected library of Dr. Israel T. Canby, who was then 
receiver of the public moneys of the land office at Crawfordsville, Tndianft. 
This opportunity was well improved, and he was prepared before leaving 
there, in 1838, to enter upon advanced fields of knowledge. At the age of 
eighteen years, he entered Wabash College at Crawfordsville, and began the 
study of the higher branches of learning with success, supporting himself 
mainly by plying his trade at such times as it was possible to do so. He con- 
tinued his studies at College till the spring of 1840, except for a short period 
in the spring of 1839, when he acted with the engineer corps of the state of 
Indiana, who were then surveying the bed for the Wabash and Erie CanaL 
In 1840, he entered Asbury University, at Greencastle, Indiana, and remained 
six months, returning to Crawfordsville, where he remained for the rest of 
the year, and taught school one term. In the spring of 1841, he went to 
Williamsport, Indiana, taking a position as clerk in the store of James 
McDonald, his brother, where he resided one year. In the spring of 1842, he 
began the study of law at Lafayette, Indiana, with Zebulon Beard, one of the 
first lawyers in the State, as his preceptor. He advanced with rapid strides 
in his chosen profession, his quick and firm grasp of its principles being 
remarkable. He was admitted to practice, upon examination before the 
Supreme Court of Indiana, consisting of Judges Blackford, Dewey and Sul- 
livan, in the spring of 1843. He was nominated for the office of prosecuting 
attorney before he received his license to practice, and was elected to that 
position at the August election following, over Bobert Jones, a Whig and a 
prominent member of the Lafayette bar. 

This was the first election of that class of officers by the people, they 
having formerly been chosen by the Legislature. On the 25th of December, 
1844, he was married to Nancy Buth Buell, at Williamsport, Indiana. She 
was the daughter of Dr. Buell, a practicing physician and surgeon, and a 
woman of lovely character, devoted to her family, and conspicuous for her 
quiet and thorough benevolence. The issue of this union was Ezekiel M., 
Malcolm A., Frank B., and Annie M. McDonald, afterwards Mrs. Caldwell, 
who died June 2, 1877. He was re-elected prosecuting attorney over Bobert 
Evans, a prominent lawyer and politician, in August, 1846, serving in all a 
period of four years. In the fall of 1847, he moved to Crawfordsville and 
entered on the practice of the law, where he lived until 1869. He was elected 
to the thirty-first Congress, from the old Eighth District, in August, 1849, 
and served one term. In 1850 he was elected Attorney General of Indiana, 
being the first chosen to this office by the people, and was re-elected in 1858, 
serving in all four years. He was not a candidate for a third term. In the 
spring of 1859, he removed to Indianapolis and entered upon th« practice of 
the law, forming a partnership with Addison L. Boache, ex -Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Indiana. In 1864, Mr. McDonald was nominated for (Gov- 
ernor of Indiana by the Democratic State Convention, and made a joint can- 
vass with Oliver P. Morton, the Bepublican nominee. At the election he 
received six thousand more votes for Governor than the State ticket did in 
1862, when the entire Democratic State ticket, together with a majority in 
both branches of the General Assembly, was elected. Mr. Morton was 
elected, however, by nearly twenty thousand votes. In 1868, E. M. McDonald 
became the law partner of his father, and the next year Addison L. Boache 
retired from the firm. E. M. McDonald died January 1st, 1873. Frank B. 
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HcBonald, his yoimgest hod, lias since become tbe law partneT ot Mt. 
McDonald. Senator McDonald's wife died on September 7th, 1872. On the 
15th of September, 1874, he married Araminta W. Vance, ot CrawIordavUle, 
who died February 2, 1875. Thronghont his entire life he has strictly 
adhered to his resolntlon to lollow the law, and make a success of his profes- 
sion. He has been engaged in some of the most important coses that have 
been tried in the Stute since bisadmlssion to the bar. ^ong the early cases 
which created excitement tbronghont the State was The Slate versus Sidney 
Owens. The delendaat was charged with murder by poison. The prosecu- 
tion was conducted Ijy Judge Gregory, oE Lafayette, and Lew Wallace, of 
CrawfordsTille, aided by a strong public prejudice. The case was success- 
fnlly defended, ranch to the aurprise of the entire bar. He was of counsel 
for the defendants in the celebrated case of the Unite'l Slates versus SowUe, 
UilUoan and Horsey, tried for conspiracy and treasoa by a military oommis- 
eion at Indianapolis, and sentenced to be hung. The case was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where several important const itational 
questions arose as to the relation of the general government to the States, 
the war power of the govenunent and the rights ol the citizen. The defend- 
ants were released by the Supreme Conrt. He was of counsel for the defend- 
ants in the noted case of Beebe versus The Stale, in which tho Supreme Oourt 
decided that the enactment which was known as the Maine Liquor Law was 
unconstitutional. Ha was also in the widely-known case of The Slate versus 
AbratM, charged with complicity in the horrible " Cold Springs" murder, 
tried in the Marion County Criminal Court. He was one of tho attorneys lor 
the parties who assailed the constitutionality of what was known as the Bax- 
ter Liquor Law. In the Supreme Court ot the State and the Federal Court 
he has taken an active part in many important oaseu ; one of the most 
important being the case of the Pittsburg, Cincinnati it St, Louis Railvay 
Coinpuny versus The Columbus, Chicago tb Indiana Central Railway Com' 
pany, in which were involved a net-work of railroad intei'eats and large sums 
of money, depending upon the validity and construction of a ninety-nine 
fears' lease. Be made the principal argument for the objectors in the count 
of the electoral vote of Louisiana, before the Electoral CommissioQ appointed 
to determine the result of the Presidential election of 1876. Kr. McDonald 
thinks that the creation of this commission was the exercise of a doubtful 
power in a case of apparent necessity. Joseph Ewing McDonald was elected 
to the United States Senate for six (6) years, to saeceed Daniel D. Pratt, and 
took his seat March Sth, 1876. He was Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, and the second member of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
ranking as one of the best lawyers of that body. He is, and always has 
been, a firm, consistent Democrat of the Jeffersonian school, as personifled 
in the political life of Andrew Jackson. He believes the true idea ot Ameri- 
can Democracy is to preserve, unimpaired, all the rights reserved to the 
BCates respectively, and to the people without lufringing upon any of the 
powers delegated to the general government, by the Constitution; and that 
constitutional government is of the Qrst importance and a necessity to the 
perpetuity of the American Union, He believes in the virtue ot the people, 
and in their ability and purpose to maintain their institations Inviolate 
against the assaults of designing men. He was a member of the Senate Cqwi- 
inittee which visited New Orleanit, to inveetigate Ibe couiA. ol *AuaN«A*k^ 
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Louisiana in the contest of 1876. He was also on the Teller- Wallace Com- 
mittee, to investigate frauds in elections in Massachnsetts and Bhode Island. 
He was Chairman of the Democratic Btate Convention in 1868, and of the 
Democratic State Central Committee during the campaign of 1868 and 1874. 
As an orator, both at the bar and on the hustings, he is cool, logical and 
forcible ; as a citizen, he has the confidence and respect of all who know 
him, regardless of political creeds. He has traveled extensively in his own 
country, and is thoroughly acquainted with its institutions and people. In 
religion he is a Christian, and a member of the Episcopal Cburch. He is 
regarded by all parties as a statesman of acknowledged merit. His views are 
broad and comprehensive on all questions of public interest ; not a man of 
expedients, but stating his views clearly and boldly, leaving the restdt to 
the candid judgment of the people. The opinions of his most bitter oppo- 
nents are never treated with disdain. Few men have enjoyed the uniform 
confidence of their fellow citizens to the extent that he has. For his 
steadfastness of purpose, his honest desire of accomplishing what is best, 
the people have given him a home in their hearts, and bestowed upon 
him the greatest honors. Their confidence has never been betrayed or 
sacrificed for personal aggrandizement. The writer of this brief sketch has 
had evidence of this constantly forced upon him, during an intimate knowl- 
edge of the subject for many years. It must, in truth, be said that his 
marked oharaoteristio is his uniform sincerity, which inspires universal con- 
fidence. Confucius recognized the worth of such a man when he said: 
" Faithfulness and sincerity are the highest things." Carlyle wrote of one 
with such virtues : << I should say sincerity, a great genuine sincerity, is the 
first oharaoteristio of all men in any way heroic." 
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This diHtinguished gentleman, now Secretary of War, and the only mem- 
r ot Garfield's Cabinet who was continued under Preaident Arthur, la the 
aldest and only surviving sou ot our martyred President, Abraham Lincoln. 
Sobert T. Lincoln, was horn in Springfield, IllinoiH, August Ist, 1843, and 
iiere spent his early boyhood days. At seven years of age he entered the 
Loadsmy of a Ur. Estabrook, where he studied for three years. Be then 
mtered the Illinoia State University at Bpringfleld and studied six years, or 
intil ISSQ, nhen he was sent east to Phillips' Academy, at Exeter, New 
Sompsbire, one of the oldest, most noted and best schools of New England. 
It this academy he made preparation for admittance to Harvard University, 
and in one year ancaessfnUy passed his examination. At college he was 
known as a good scholar, excelling in Political Economy, History and kindred 
branches of education, in the choice ot wliich the TJniveiBity permitted the 
gratification of individual taste. Among his classmates he was very popuhir, 
being appointed Chairman of the Class- Day Committee. The " Hasty Pud- 
ding Club" also appointed him Vice-President. He graduated in 1864, and 
After a vacation ot two months entered the Harvard Law School. Here he 
studied tour months, when he left Harvard, to accept a position on General 
Grant's staff as Captain and Assistant Adjutant General, He held this poai- 
Hon from February 20, 18tl5, to June 10th ot same year, when, the war being 
practically over, he resigned and began again the study of the law in 
Chicago. 

February 26, 1867, he was admitted to the bar, and at once formed a 
oo- partnership with J. Y. 3 cam m on, an old friend ot liis father's, under the 
firm name ot Scammon &, Lincoln. This firm was ot short continuance. On 
the ^4th of September, 1868, he was married to Miss Haty Harlan, the daugh- 
ter of Senator Jamea Harlan, ot Iowa. The ceremony was performed at 
■Washington, D. C, by Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In the autumn and winter of 1872, he traveled in Europe, returning to 
Chicago to form a law -partnership with Hon, Edward S. Isham, which firm 
continued until Mr. Lincoln was called to Washington, by Preaiilent Garfield, 
Jn March, 1881. 

While pursuing his practice in Chicago, he was elected Supervisor of 
Arath Chicago; was delegate from Cook County to the Hlinois Slate Oonvea- 
Hon, at Bpringfleld, tor the nomination of delegates to the Republican 
National Convention, held at Chicago, June 2, 1880. In this election he was 

en one of the Presidential Electors for the State. Early in 1881 , be was 
Uppointed by the Governor ot the State one of the trustees of the Illinoia 
Central Railroad. 

From 1872, to 1880, Mr. Lincoln steadily grew in the estimation ot the 
people of Chicago and Illinois, and had be cared to press himself for ofBoe 
Wrald undoubtedly have had his choice. He is known as a. wise counselor, a 
discreet business man, a good friend, a model citizen, and most estimable huS' 
Iwnd and father. His course since he has been Secretary of War, has won 
im him the approval of the citizens of the country and the highest esteem of 
the officers of tbe Regular Army. Wtiilo he may be, and undoubtedly is, 
indebted to his father's fame for much of his popularity, it is nevertheless 
true that he possesses many of the traits which made A.l3Ta.1^B.ta. ^ii.'o.cii^iii. 
Slostrious. 
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There is something essentially American, in the life and character of the 
gentleman who is the subject of this sketch. The United States, has given 
rare opportunities to men with courage, honesty of purpose, integrity and 
energy, to achieve success. The bulk of our public men and those who have 
legitimately achieved fortune, have been men with the above characteristics, 
and Mr. Flower is sui generis one of that stamp. He is of the people, and 
his success as a business and a public man has come of his devotion to right 
and his tenacity of purpose. 

Boswell Pettabone Flower was bom in Theresa, Jefferson County, N. 
Y., August 7, 1835, and is consequently not quite 49 years of age. He is 
descended from English stock, one Lamrock Flower having emigrated from 
that country to Connecticut, settling in Hartford in 1766. Boswell P. 
Flower's father, Nathan Munroe Flower, was fifth in descent from Lamrock 
Flower, and was a native of New York State. When Boswell was about eight 
years of age his father died, leaving his family poor, which compelled Bos- 
well to labor, when not in school, to help support the family. At the eATly 
age of fourteen, he got a position in the village store at the munificent salary 
of $5 per month; and at sixteen, he graduated with honors from the High 
School in his place of residence. During the next two years he labored hard 
in a variety of manual employments, contented that he was the means of aid- 
ing others as well as supporting himself, and storing his mind with useful 
facts while so laboriously employed. At eighteen he removed to Watertown, 
in the same county, where he found a better opportunity to employ his 
talents and more congenial and remunerative employment. Attracting 
attention by his worth, he was made clerk in the post-office, a position he 
held for six years. At the expiration of that time, he began business for 
himself as a jeweler, in which he continued uninterruptedly and success- 
fully for ten years. At this juncture in his affairs, his brother-in- 
law, Henry Keep, died, leaving a large property, valued at $4,000,000. Mr. 
Keep, was a noted railroad magnate and it was no easy task to care for 
his estate ; but the task devolved upon Mr. Flower, compelling him to re- 
move to New York City, where he has since resided. For several years Mr. 
Flower has been prominent in financial circles, being the head of a large 
banking firm. Without obtruding himself upon the people in political mat- 
ters ; and without being in any manner an office- seeker, his character and 
abilities became so well recognized, his fellow- citizens in the fall of 1881, 
elected him upon the Democratic ticket, to represent them in the Forty- 
seventh Congress. Mr. Flower was opposed by a man with unlimited means, 
the Hon. William Waldorf Astor, the regular nominee of the Bepublican party, 
in a district which was confessedly sure of being carried by any reputable man 
of that political faith. Mr. Astor never dreamed that he could be defeated ; 
in fact, he expected to receive several thousand majority, and probably no 
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one was more surprised thaabe nt Mr. Flower'a election, la n speeeb in Con- 
greHH, Mr. Flower eaidtn relrttion to his eleotion, '■loan BojIormyaeU, I 
laade tlie plain statemeat in my cauTass, tbat I would not pturnhase a vote If I 
never came to Congress ; and that is the reason I oame here." Mr. Flower'a 
record as a Representative is clear and clean ; when he participated in debate, 
e to the point, and when he voted, he voted conscientiously. As & 
tmsinesa man in Congress, he commanded respect and waa InSuential because 
of his directnesH and Honnd judgment of financial and busineaa matters. He 
Traa a member of the Committee on Banking and Currenay. Among the bills 
be introduced was one to fix the duty on molt at 25 cents per bnshel, and one 
to provide for the refunding of excess of duties asaeased and collected on 
Importations of raw sugars. He also introduced a resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution, giving the President power to veto separate 
Items in appropriation bills. Petitions and papers presented by him included 
petitions in faror of an Intoraational Convention to adopt n common merid- 
'lan, from the Meteorological Society, the citizens of New York, and the 
Marine Association of that city ; a petition to restrict Chinese immigration, 
from business men of New York ; and petitions from the New York German 
ciety and working men of that metropolis, asking for the better protection 
of American citizens abroad. 

A contemporary notes the fact, as worthy of record and of imitation, 
that, despite usage to the contrary, and the nrgent advice of ooqnaintancBS, 
follow members with him in Congreaa, Mr. Flower refused to vote on the only 
question aSecting his interests ariaing thtoughont the two sessiona, namely, 
that of discrimination against foreign mined iron ore. 

His speech on the bill to restrict Chinese immigration is probably as 
effective an argument against the position taken by those who opposed the 
bill, as was ever delivered. In common with all his speeches, it Is remarkably 
oompaot in expression, and brief. Ho deprecated the unrestricted competi- 
tion of coolie labor with that of American citizens, aa being entirely in the 
interests of capital, the Chinaman being a mere automaton worked to ang- 
ment the gains of oapltidlsts, and having, as a rule, no Interest of his own 
while in the United States, beyond the pittance earned by him during a term 
Bidence in this, to him, foreign land. In his speech on the bill to 
reduce the national revenue taxes, Mr. Flower advocated the abolition of all 
Kioh, with the exception of those on distilled apirita. He uniformly voted 
and spoke in favor of economy in expenditui'ea by the government, and made 
■ very notable argument against the last River and Harbor bill, which was 
ir President Arthur's veto, much to the disgust of the people. His 
larks enforced the duty of considering the rights of the poorer dasaea in 
a country to relief from the exceasive taxation which created a yearly sur- 
plus of more than a hundred million dollura. "One hundred million of dol- 
lars of money," he observed, " arbitrarily placed at the disposal of a govern- 
ment, and which It must deviae ways and means to spend, is sufQcient to 
overturn every foundation of democracy and blast every principle of honest 
administration." Speaking against the bill for the appointment of the TarifF 
L, Mr. Flower said : " When the people are being unnecessarily 
mulcted of a niillion every throe days, there is no excuse for procraetination 
In the arrangement of preliminoriea for their relief." andiMfteA\,\ie \wisj •aoaS. 
isisting of an " irreBponaVtiVe \i'i43 t)^ loear B.WS™ 
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having worked over the matter given them to investigate, most, as a matter 
of course, finally return it to the House in much the same state as before. The 
duty of Congress, therefore, was to act promptly and without irresponsible 
assistance, whatever information was accessible to a commission being also at 
its command. Mr. Flower^s wisdom and foresight in the presentation of his 
views on economy in the use of public money appear strongly in the con- 
demnation of the opposite policy expressed at the polls in the election of 
1882. In one of his most effective speeches, he gives wei^ty reasons in sup- 
port of the House Joint Besolution, No. 267, introduced by him, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, giving the President the 
power to veto separate items in appropriation bills. 

At the close of his term, Mr. Flower returned to the Treasury the sum of 
$458.50, being the amount overpaid him on account of salary and mileage as 
a member of the Forty-seventh Congress, thus refusing to receive pnblic 
money for time necessarily expended in attention to his private business. In 
this action he conformed strictly to the provisions of a statute scarcely known, 
much less regarded. 

Owing to the general admiration which Mr. Flower's career in Congress 
had excited, in the fall of 1882, he was prominently named as eligible for the 
nomination to the Governorship of New York State. Newspapers opposing 
his nomination thereupon assailed him as a representative of the railway and 
bond-holding interests, and the phrase, <* Jay Gould's Candidate,'* was applied 
to him by certain organs of opinion whose research is not equal to their 
" enterprise." Mr. Flower took no notice of those attacks, which were left 
unanswered until months after the convention which nominated Grover 
Cleveland, as candidate for the executive office of the Empire State. It was 
then published, as carefully ascertained by one of the leading newspapers in 
New York State, that Mr. Flower had taken care, previously to taking his seat 
in Congress, to free himself from all such private business interests as could 
interfere with the impartial discharge of the duties he was about to assume. 
He resigned the Presidency of one railroad and the Vice-Presidency of 
another, and sold the railroad stock, in his possession, of lines respecting 
which any Congressional action might be taken, as, for instance, the Union 
Pacific, of which he sold stock to an amount involving an immediate loss of 
ten thousand dollars. Moreover, during his term in Congress, he refused the 
Presidency of a railroad, for the same conscientious reason which had led 
him to make other sacrifices, in order that the work he was doing for his 
country should be entirely removed from the possibility of his being accused, 
or suspected, ol seeking his private advantage therein. These and «>Tm'iftr 
facts in the story of Mr. Flower's connection with politics, lead naturally to 
the expression of satisfaction thut in him not only the people of the Empire 
State, but of the whole country, possess a Democratic statesman whose 
knowledge, experience, prudent judgment, high character and popularity 
might be made available in conspicuous public service at a future time. He 
occupies a prominent place in the public regard, and his physique, which 
indicates both vigor and endurance, is promising of capacity for hard work 
during many years. 

>Ir. Flower is a splendid type of our conservative business men, illustrat- 
ing in ijublic lite the economies which underlie national, as well as personal^ 
thrift, if nominated and elected to the Presidency, there is no doubt but 
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that our financial policy would be prudent and the government administered 
economically. So well is this understood by such men as ex-Gov. Tilden, 
and other leaders of the democracy, Mr. Flower is their favorite for the Chief 
Magistracy. It is a high honor for a man so young as Mr. Flower, to be the 
favorite of the most distinguished men of his party, acknowledging by their 
fealty, that he possesses a sterling charactei^ and accomplishments of the 
highest order. 

Mr. Flower is a married man with one surviving daughter of three chil- 
dren bom to him. He is gentle, affable and benevolent in an eminent 
degree. The record of his benefactions would be too long for our present 
purpose. Among them was his erection and gift of the St. Thomas Home, on 
Fifty-ninth Street, to New York City, of which the structure alone cost about 
fifty thousand dollars. It provides educational facilities and opportunities 
of general advancement, and includes reading-rooms, two libraries and a 
lecture hall. To St. Thomas Chapel, which adjoins the home, Mr. Flower 
gave five thousand dollars in the interest of the poor of the locality. At 
Theresa, his birthplace, stands a beautiful Presbyterian Church, built by Mr. 
Flower in affectionate memoiy of his parents, and given to the services of a 
denomination to which he does not belong. Mr. Flower is a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. His benevolent features are a just index to 
the sympathy and beneficence which characterize him and make him univer- 
sally beloved. 
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This gentleman was born in Lynchburg, Virginia, November 13, 1818. 
In 1819, he removed to Ohio, where he received an academic education, 
studied law, and was admitted in 1835. He was a nephew of the distinguished 
statesman, Hon. William Allen, who for many years represented Ohio in the 
United States Senate, and later was elected Governor over General Noyes. 
Mr. Thurman soon acquired a large practice, his mind being highly analytical 
and judicial, properties which give to a clientage the largest confidence. The 
Democracy of his district, recognizing his aptitude for public affairs, nom- 
inated and elected him to the Twenty-ninth Congress. In 1851, he was 
elected a member of the Supremo Court, and from 1854 to 1856, was its Chief 
Justice. No man who ever sat on the bench in the Buckeye State, gained 
greater respect for learned and impartial decisions than Judge Thurman. 

In 1867, he was the candidate of his party for Governor, but was defeated. 
In 1868, he was elected United States Senator for the term 18G9 to 1875. In 
1874, he was re-elected for the term which ended in 1881. In the Senate he 
was a laborious worker, and, although a partisan, eminently fair. In fact, 
his character and bent of mind does not admit of his being bigoted. He 
was a leading member of the Judiciary Committee, and on the Committee on 
Post Boads and Post Offices. In 1876, he was prominently mentioned as a 
candidate for President; but the Tilden wave eugulphed him with the others. 

There are few men noted in party politics, with so clean a record as Judge 
Thnrman; and but few whose advance to the Chief Magistracy, would give 
confidence to all classes that we would have a clean and pure administration. 
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Our history as a people is full of examples of what can be accomplished 
by ambitious and intelligent young men, whose only fortune at first consists 
of good health, energy, integrity and oneness of purpose. 

In fact, a large proportion of our historical characters have been the sci- 
ons of poverty — not wealth. They have had to work while studying, have 
had to learn to deny themselves in youth that they might have fame and 
worldly plenty in the closing days of life. Among those whose early life was 
a struggle but who have achieved national reputation, we find Walter Q. 
Gresham, now Postmaster- General of the United States. Of him a personal 
friend, who knows him well, writes as follows : 

Walter Q. Gresham, was born near Corydon, Harrison County, Indiana, on 
the river, about one hundred miles (air line) down stream from the place 
of Senator Harrison's birth, and in the same year — 1883. In his early days 
his father, as Sheriff of the County, was killed while serving a warrant. The 
family was left in moderate circumstances. Young Gresham, was educated at 
the County schools, and afterward at the State University at Bloomington, 
but did not remain long enough there to be graduated. He read law in Cory- 
don, a village which enjoys the distinction of having been the capital of 
the State, for a time, until Indianapolis was located. Mr. Gresham practiced 
law there uninterruptedly until 1860, when he was elected a member of the 
Legislature, and as chairman of one of the military committees took a promi- 
nent part in war legislation. Near tbe beginning of the war, he enlisted and 
went to the front as Lieutenant- Colonel of the Thirty-eighth Indiana Begi- 
ment. He was afterward promoted to be Colonel of the Fifty -third Indiana, 
and served in the siege of Vicksburg in charge of a brigade. After the 
siege he was, on Grant's recommendation, appointed a Brigadier GeneraL 
He was with Sherman before Atlanta, commanding a division of Blair's corps. 
It was at this time, 1864, that he was wounded. It was in the leg, below the 
knee. He stopped at New Albany, Ind., on his way home, so severe was his 
wound, and it was a year before he entirely recovered, the recovery leaving 
him with a sag in his stride, a little noticeable now when he walks. He was 
breveted a Major General in 1865. 

He remained in New Albany, where he began the practice of law and 
kept it up till 1866, when he was appointed State Agent, his duty being to pay 
the interest on the State debt in New York city. In the same year, and two 
years later, he contested that district for Congress with the late Michael C. 
Kerr and was beaten both times. Nothing discreditable this, for it was a for- 
lorn hope and he was simply called on to lead it, as General Harrison was 
called on to lead the forlorn hope of the State campaign of 1 876. 

In the army General Gresham won the regard of Grant, who as Presi- 
dent, in 1869, tendered him the Collectorship of the Port of New Orleans. 
This Gresham declined and continued the practice of law at New Albany. 
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But soon after this episode there wajs a vacancy on the bench of the United 
States District Gonrt for Indiana. There was a large number of applicants 
for the place, among whom was not Walter Q. Gresham. He, indeed, at the 
time was busy getting signatures to a petition for the appointment of his law 
partner, Judge Slaughter. 

It is related that when President Grant was looking over the list of appli- 
cants and hearing their virtues eloquently set forth by the late Secretary of 
War, Eawlins, he turned suddenly, with: « Eawlins, doesn't Walt Gresham Uve 
in that district ? " 

** Yes," said Eawlins. 
^ ** That settles it," said Grant. "If there is anything for which Gresham 
is available, it goes to him," and to Gresham's surprise, notice of his appoint- 
ment came in due time. He at first said he wouldn't take it, because he had 
been urging his partner for the place, but the latter had the good sense to 
understand the situation and positively refused to have the place if he could 
get it, and urged Gresham to accept that which had so honorably come to him. 
He did so, finally, and served until April of last year, when he was, in a 
manner equally unsolicited, tendered the position of Postmaster G«nera\ 
Hi ft career since then is well known. 

It is difQcult to give a general estimate of Gresham as a lawyer, while a 
particular estimate would be but the testimony of admiring friends or venge- 
ful enemies, each equally worthless. His law practice never was prominent 
enough for a general estimate. In its early years it was in the little country 
village of Corydon, which by the last census had not 800 inhabitants. In its 
later years he practiced in the small town of New Albany, which in 1880, had 
a i)opulation of 16,423, and he ceased practice there fifteen years ago. It is 
just to say that he was a fair lawyer, as any one knowing his force of character 
would feel. As a judge he has been a good one. It is conceded by members 
of the bar who are unfriendly to Gresham, that his aims were high and 
his intentions honest ; that he manifested at times too much impatience 
and had a tendency to **cut across lots'* and jump at conclusions, so that by 
natural temperament he was not perhaps what could be called an ideal Judge, 
but that he was ideal in the integrity of his purpose. 

As a public speaker it is again difQcult to estimate General Gresham, for 
his long service on the bench has afforded him opportunity for so little of it ; 
but it is said by those who remember his Congressional candidacies, that he 
had much sledge-hammer force and impetuosity. 

His political status is somewhat difQcult of definition. He could not as a 
Judge fittingly take active part in politics, and did not ; but the independence 
of his character enabled one to find where he was if he was sought. Whether 
he acquiesced in the condition of things from 1872, to 1876, cannot 
be so clearly stated, as can be the fact that he was a << Bristow man" in 1876. 
Whether this sprang from dissatisfaction with the status, opposition to a third 
term, personal sympathy with Bristow, or ofQcial sympathy with his efforts to 
smash the ** whisky ring," some of the cases springing from which were tried 
in Gresham's court, cannot* well be said, and indeed, may easily be left 
unsaid. SufQce the fact he wanted to see Bristow nominated for President in 
1876. 

About two years later he was the orator upon the occasion, ol ^ Cktss^Li^ 
Army Beunion at Chicago. He delivered a very good ox«A»\oti wi^L o\ift \}Ek»X. 
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was filled with much per- fervid eulogy of Grant, who was- about that time 
making his world-famous tramp for the third term. The speech ranged 
Judge Gresham in the ranks of the third-termers. Since then, beyond a 
quiet and short-lived effort for the Senatorship in 1880, Judge Gresham was 
absorbed in his judicial duties until President Arthur made him Postmaster 
GeneraL 

Mr. Gresham is a man of great force of character, much aggressiveness 
and push. His temperament is rather hot than cool. He has a firm grip and 
is inclined to rule. He himself is ruled much by his impulses. Sometimes 
erratic he takes frequent counsel of his feelings rather than his judgment. 
Manifestly, such a man makes enemies ; manifestly, also, he makes friends. 
Gresham has many of both, but this must be understood rather in a private 
than in a public way, for Mr. Gresham's public life has consisted of fourteen 
years in a court room. 

In person General Gresham is a man of splendid appearance. The full 
height in stature, broad but spare and angular, masculine in his impressions. 
A "shock" head of silver-gray hair, a high forehead, heavy dark eyebrows, 
piercing black eyes, a square nose, which protrudes from his face rather than 
being graded up, by his cheeks, which are rather fiat, the whole bearing 
strongly marked lines. He has a square, strong jaw and his face is covered 
with shortish iron-gray whiskers. He walks with a good deal (^ a stride, and 
those who know he has been wounded, can see it in a limp, although hia 
movements, which are angular, rather tend to conceal it. 

His domestic relations are lovely. There are two children, Mr. Otto and 
Miss Kate Gresham. During their residence in Indianapolis, the Greshams, 
with a social position of the very best, lived rather quietly. 
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This distinguished gentleman, is of a distinguished family, the Bayards 
being to Delaware, much the same as the Adamses are to Massachusetts. 
Thomas F. Bayard is the fifth in direct descent who have occupied the office 
of U. S. Senator from Delaware. In 1647 Nicholas Bayard, a French Hugue- 
not, emigrated to the New World, coming over with his brother-in-law, Peter 
Stuyvesant, the last of the Dutch Governors of Manhattan. Nicholas Bayard 
was the ancestor of James Bayard, who, after graduating at Princeton Col- 
lege, studied law in Philadelphia and commenced its practice in Delaware. 
In 1796 he was elected to Congress as a Federalist. In 1801 President Adams 
nominated him Minister to France, but he refused the appointment. As a 
leader in the Jeffersonian party he did much to elect the author of the 
Declaration of Independence to the Presidency. In 1804 James Bayard suc- 
ceeded his father in the United States Senate, holding his seat until Presi- 
dent Madison appointed him one of the Commissioners for negotiating the 
Treaty of Ghent. His son, Richard Bayard, was U. S. Senator, 1836 to 1839, 
and from 1841 to 1846. James Bayard, brother of Richard, was also elected 
U. S. Senator in 1851, 1857, 1863 and 1869, and was for a long time Chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee. He resigned on account of failing health, and 
Was succeeded by his son, the subject of this sketch, who has held the office 
uninterruptedly since 1869. 

Thomas F. Bayard was born at Wilmington, Delaware, October 29, 1828. 
He early entered the Flushing School, under the management of Rev. A. L. 
Hawks, D. D., its able founder. Thomas F's early ambition was to be a suc- 
cessful merchant, and he pursued his studies to that end. Subsequent exam- 
ination of the matter led him to abandon the purpose, and he commenced 
the study of the law. In 1851, he was admitted to the bar of the state, and 
commenced practice at Wilmington. For two years he made the city of 
Brotherly Love (Philadelphia), his home, when he returned to Wilmington, 
^here he has since resided. In 1853, Mr. Bayard was made United States 
District Attorney, but disliking the service, he resigned after occupying the 
position one year. From this time on, or until 1869, he devoted himself to 
his profession. March 4, 1869, he succeeded his father as U. S. Senator. 
He was a member of the Electoral Commission of 1876, and one of the favorite 
candidates for the Presidency in 1880, receiving on the first ballot of the 
l^ational Democratic Convention, one hundred and fifty-three votes. As a 
toater he is listened to with interest, and is regarded by his compeers as a 
flrst-class lawyer and able statesman. In the Senate he is very influential^ 
his high character and rare abilities being recognizftOi. 
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This illnstrions member of the celebrated Washbume family, was bom at 
Livermore, Oxford Connty, Maine, Sept. 23, 1816. He is the third son of the 
late Israel Washbume, Sr., and in common with his other brothers inherited 
the mental activity and indomitable will of his father. He attended the 
common schools of the vicinity, and obtained the groundwork of a good 
English education; but it was not until after he had worked hard to learn 
the printer's craft, that he attended the academy" at Kent's Hill, Beadfield, 
Maine, where he completed a classical course. He then studied law at Hollo- 
well, Me., and attended law lectures at Harvard University, after which he 
was admitted to the bar. His service "in the art preservative of arts" was 
in the office of the Kennebec Journal, where, while learning a trade which 
might secure for him a living in the future, he studied hard and stocked his 
mind with much and varied information. A bright young man attends a 
pretty good school, when he works in a country newspaper office at the case. 
This, we think, Mr. Washbume will admit to be true. 

After being admitted to practice, he concluded that the growing west 
was his proper field, and consequently removed to Galena, 111., then, rela- 
tively to the population of the State, a more impoi*tant place than at present. 
Here Mr. Washbume formed a copartnership with Charles S. Hempstead. 
His solidity of character, good morals, learning in the law, and kindly nature, 
won him warm friends, for in 1852 he was nominated to Congress, from what 
then constituted the leading Illinois district. His opponents chuckled over 
the thought of the easy time they would have in getting away from the 
yotmg man from Galena, but when the vote was counted the smile disap- 
peared, as Mr. Washbume was the coming man. 

His course in the House of Eepresentatives won the approbation of his 
intelligent and critical constituency, for he was re-elected continuously until 
1868, being, when appointed Secretary of State by President Grant, the 
"Father of the House," or the oldest member in consecutive service.. In 
the Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth Congresses, he was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce; in the Thirty -seventh and Thirty-eighth he held the 
same chairmanship, was a member of Joint Committee on the Library, and 
Chairman of Special Committee on Emigration. In the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress he was continued as Chairman of the Commerce Committee, Special 
Committee on Death of Abraham Lincoln, member of Committee on Bules 
and Chairman of Committee to Investigate the Memphis Kiots. He was a 
warm friend of General Grant, from the beginning of the General's service 
as a Captain in the State service, and rendered that illustrious man most im- 
portant service. He was the author of the bill reviving the grade of Lieu- 
tenant- General tor the especial benefit oi Geneical CiTa.ii\,. "Wlveii Grant was 
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elected President, Mr. Washburne was given a cabinet position, that of Sec- 
tary of State, but preferring a residence abroad, he was a few days afterward 
coBflrmed as Minister to France. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, Mr. Washburne was requested 
by the latter government to assume charge of the German residents in Paris 
and France. He remained at his post during the entire war, and also during 
the days of the Commune. Every other foreign Minister deserted Paris, 
leaving him to protect all foreign nationalities, and how well he did it, has been 
attested by various governments, notably the German. In this trying period, 
Mr. Washburne showed heroic qualities, and did far more to ennoble American 
citizenship than any single man in a battle of the late war. No man in the 
United States is more popular with the Germans than Mr. Washburne, and, 
as for that matter, with all classes of our adopted citizens, for they have not 
forgotten the stormy days when the mob ruled in Paris, and nought pre- 
vented the destruction of their brethren but the brave American who, stand- 
ing beneath the legation flag, bid the hunted ones welcome. Mr. Washburne 
served eight years and then returned to Illinois, to make Chicago his home. 
In 1860, he was mentioned far and wide for the Presidency, and had he not 
have discountenanced the talk and remained loyal to the fortunes of General 
Grant, there might possibly have been a different ending to the last Repub- 
lican National Convention. 

There is not and never has been aught of the demagogue displayed in 
Mr. Washburne's official career. No man has ever accused him of any form 
of jobbery, and no representative of the people in the popular branch of the 
National Legislature, worked harder to have the government carried on in 
the simple and economical way of earlier years, than Elihu B. Washburne. 
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Samuel J. Randall, of Philadelphia, who represents the Third Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, in the United States Congress, is a son of the 
late Josiah Randall, a man well known, and whose memory is pleasantly pre- 
served in the city of ** Brotherly Love." He was for many years a man of 
Influence in Pennsylvania politics, being first a Democrat, then an admirer 
and follower of Henry Clay; but when the Whigs became largely anti-slavery 
in their views, he again embraced the democratic faith, and so remained. 

SamuelJ., was born in Philadelphia, Oct. 10, 1828, where he received a 
good academic education, pursuing his studies with a view to mercantile life. 
His school days over, he entered the counting, room of a mercantile house; 
but his father's training had developed in him a fondness for political life, 
and the duties of a merchant were perforce rather distasteful. In 1856, he 
accompanied his father to Cincinnati, to assist in the nomination of Buchanan. 
For four years Mr. Randall was a member of the City Council^ familiarizing 
himself with city politics and making the acquaintance which was afterward 
to push his political fortunes. In 1858, he was elected to the State Senate, of 
which he was a conspicuous member. When, in the spring of 1861, the civil 
war began, Mr. Randall was in the Legislature and was also a member of the 
"First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry," which took its name from a com- 
pany formed in 1774. Immediately after the fall of Fort Sumter, the troop 
tendered its services to the Government, and were accepted May 13, 18G1, 
for the period of ninety days. The troop was attached to the Second U. S. 
Cavalry, commanded by Colonel, afterward the famous General, George H. 
Thomas. They were assigned to the command of Gen. Robert Patterson. 
Mr. Randall was Sergeant, acting as Quartermaster of the company, but was 
soon promoted to the position of Cornet. He served faithfully for three 
months, and when the troop returned home it was thanked in letters from 
the Governor of the State and the War Department. 

In 1 802, Mr. Randall was elected to Congress from the Third District, and 
has been continuously re-elected since. During his first term he was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Grounds and Buildings; his second term he 
served on three committees, viz. : Banking and Currency, and Retrenchment 
and Expenditures in the State Department. In the Forty-first Congress, he 
was a prominent member of the Committee on Elections and of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment. Having gained considerable celebrity for his par- 
liamentary skill, in the Forty-second Congress he was a member of the Com- 
tee on Rules, his colleagues being Speaker Blaine, ex- Speaker Banks, General 
Garfield and S. S. Cox. 

In the Forty-third Congress, when the majority attempted to pass what 

was known as the Force Bill, Mr. Randall, though on the minority side, 

determined to defeat it. To do this he had to resort to every device for 

obatruction known to parliamentary law. With. inviiLcible determination, he 
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pnrsaed his tactics, and liis friends catching his spirit, assisted as best they 
conld, and the bill was defeated. From the moment of this consummation, 
S. J. Bandall was a famous man. 

The next Congress was Democratic, and his party outside of the House 
expected to see him elected Speaker. By a combination between Western and 
Southern members, the chair was given to Hon. M. G. Kerr, of Indiana. Mr. 
Bandall's appointment to the Chairmanship of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions followed, which gave him his first real opportunity to impress his views 
upon the country's legislation. He proved to be a master of details in all 
departments of the government, and while some of the measures he proposed 
were radical departures from the existing status, his views were generally 
acquiesced in at the last. 

In the summer of 1876, Speaker Kerr died, and when Congress assembled 
in December, Mr. Bandall was selected as his successor. There was a Provi- 
dence in his selection at that time, for his speech when he took the chair 
indicated that he would be firm and just, and that no revolutionary action 
would be taken by the House with his consent or connivance. Congress and 
the people were excited over the Presidential question, and even after the 
pectoral Commission had decided, there were those in the House who pro- 
posed to filibuster and prevent the announcement of the result until Congress 
should expire by constitutional limitation. While he could filibuster when 
necessary to defeat a bill he considered injurious to the country, he was fully 
as able to choke oflf obstruction when the country was in peril from it. Mr, 
Bandall remained Speaker imtil 1681, being succeeded by Mr. Keifer, Bepub- 
lican, of Ohio. When the present Congress assembled, Mr. Bandall and John 
G. Carlisle, were the principal competitors before the democratic caucus, for 
nomination as Speaker. Mr. Carlisle being chosen, appointed Mr. Bandall, 
Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. No one has ever had the 
hardihood to accuse Mr. Bandall of venality. He is a partisan and a hard 
hitter politically, but he is open and above-board and honest. 
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There was something strong and self-perpetuating to an uncommon 
degree, mentally and physically, in the old Puritan stock. A large share of 
the American families which have for generations showed the possession of 
extraordinary faculties of mind, trace their ancestry back to the hardy men 
and women who, for conscience sake, landed on the shores of New England 
during the first three- fourths of the Seventeenth century. Among those who 
came within that period to settle the new world, was Anthony Stoddard, and 
directly from him is descended the subject of this sketch; 

John Sherman was bom at Lancaster, Ohio, May 10, 1823, being the 
eighth son in a family of eleven children. His grandfather, Taylor Sherman, 
who was born in Connecticut, was a distinguished scholar and jurist, and 
married Elizabeth Stoddard, a lineal descendant of Anthony Stoddard, who 
emigrated from England to Boston in 1639. Charles Bobert, their son, father 
of John and General W. T. Sherman, was bom in Norwalk, Connecticut, 
studied law with his father, and was admitted to the bar in 1810. The same 
year he married Mary Hoyt, of Norwalk, and removed to Lancaster, Ohio. 
In 1823 he was elected Judge of the Supreme Court of the State, and died 
while holding that office. In fact, his fatal illness, cholera, came upon him 
while he was seated upon the bench engaged in the trial of a case. The Judge 
left eleven children and a widow in straightened circumstances, their largest 
dowery being the good name of the father and the good will entertained for 
his children by the influential men who had been his friends. These friends 
came and took charge of several of the children. John's flrst recollections 
were connected with the gradual scattering of the family, until only three 
remained with his mother. 

In 1831, a cousin of his father took John to his home in Mount Yemon, 
Ohio, where he remained four years, attending school. At the age of twelve, 
he returned to Lancaster, and entered the academy to prepare himself for 
college. At the end of two years he was far enough advanced to enter the 
Sophomore class. Want of means and a desire to be self-supporting, changed 
the current of his life, for he obtained a position as junior rodman in the 
corps of engineers engaged on the Muskingum improvement. In the spring 
of 1838, when he was only fifteen, he was placed in charge of a section of that 
work at Beverly. Here he remained until 1839, when he was removed because 
he was a Whig. The responsibility attached to the position had developed 
his mind and shown him that he was capable of undertaking greater things. 

He now commenced the study of the law in the office of his brother, 

Charles T. Sherman, afterwards Judge of the United States District Comt, 

and was admitted to the bar in 1844, and entered into partnership with hia 

brother at Mansfield, Ohio, where for ten years he practiced law most assid- 

nously, laying the foundation of after political honors as well as wealth. 



In 1848, Mr. Sheimanwas delegate to the National Wblg Ooaveiitlon, held 
ftl Fhiladelpbio, and which namittated General Taylor for Preaident. In 
AuguBt, 1B48. be married Mlas Cecilia Stewart, odIj daughter of Judge Stew- 
art, of Mansfield. lu lfifi2, he was Senatorial delegate to the Whig National 
Conveation at Beltimore, which nominated General Scott, Uis position as a 
conservative Whig, in the excitement and alarm consequent upon the repeal 
le Missouri GompromiHe, led to bla nomination and elcotion to the Thirty- 
fonrth CongreBS. From that day to this, his name has been national property, 
andhifi career one of continued political aucceas. In 1865, he was Chatnnaa 
of the first Bepublieon Convention held in Ohio, and oast hia destiny with 
that political organization. Taking his seat in Congress, December ild, 185G, 
be at once made hia mark as a ready and forcible speaker and because of hia 
thorongh acquaintance with pubhe 'aHaiis. His flrat Congressional expe- 
rience was in the days when the country waa aBame over the subject of the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the Dred Scott decision, and the imposi- 
tion of slavery upon Kansas. It was the muttering of the storm which was 
o soon to burst over the Jand in overt war. 

His appointment by Speaker Eanksa member of the committee to inquire 
Into and collect evidence in regard to border -ruffian troubles in Kansas, was a 
turning-point in his career. Owing to the illness of the Chairman, Mr. 
Howard, o( Michigan, the dnty of preparing the report devolved npon Mr. 
Sherman. Every statement was based upon irrefragable testimony and has 
never been controverted. The report was made the basis of the campaign of 
185ii. in which campaign Mr. Shenaan heartily supported General Fremont. 

Be was re-elected to the Thixty-Hfth Congress, and at its dose was reoog- 
nized as its most loremost man and real leader of tLe House. He was 
lected to the Thirty-sixth Congress, which began amid the excitement 
caused by John Brown's raid. " Helper's Impending Crisis," a book that had 
recently been published, was the cause of the protracted struggle for the 
Speakership of the House. At the end of eight weeks Mr. Sberman, locking 
only three votes, retired from the conflict, and Mr. Pennington, of New 
Jersey, was elected. The Speaker at once made Mr. Sherman Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, the ooign of vantage of which is the 
leadership of the House and ahaper to a great extent of Its legislation. In 
1860, he was again elected to Congress. When It convened in December, the 
taoeselon members were confident and defiant, while President Buchanan, was 
Knely perplexed and constantly halting as to his duty. 

The national debt, which at the commencement ol Buchanan's adminis- 
tration was }-2O,0O0,0no, was now nearly $100,000,000, and our finances ao 
crippled, tlie Treasury was even unable to pay the Members of Congress and 
other pressing demands. Mr, Sherman acted at once (or the nation's relief 
by introducing a, bill which authorized the Issuance of treasury notes. In 
Marcb, IS6I. he waa elected United States Senator, to succeed Salmon P. 
Chase, who had now become Secretary of the Treasury, and was re-elected 
lu 18tiT and 1872. In the Senate he was Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and served on Committee on Agriculture, the Pacific Eailroads, the Judiciary 
and Patent Ofiice, After the fall of Fort Snmter, April, 1561, he tendered his 
■ervlces to General Paterson as Aid-dn-Camp, without pay, and served untO 

le meeting of CongreHs in July. After c\ose ol ttve 66si!.'u«i. '^ift TeteirQ.efi. \ki 
Oiitv and received permission to raise abTigBd.Q; a\ili\»w«ii ej^«a»» 'A"«'a* 
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largely raised, and consisted of two regiments of infantry, a squadron of 
cavalry and a battery of artillery, altogether over 2,300 men. This force 
served during the war and was known as the Sherman Brigade. 

His most valuable work was his service in the Senate, to preserve and 
maintain the credit of the Government and provide for the support of the 
armies. On the suspension of specie payments, about Jan. 1, 1862, the issue 
of U. S. notes became a necessity. The question of making them legal tender 
was not received with favor by the business community and bankers, or, 
indeed, by many Congressmen, yet, mainly through the efforts of Senator 
Sherman and Secretary Chase, this feature of the bill authorizing their issue 
was carried through the House and Senate. He introduced the Kefunding 
Bill in 1867, which was adopted in 1870, without the resumption clause. In 
1874, he became Chairman of a committee of nine to secure concurrence of 
action, and they agreed to a bill fixing as the day of resumption Jan. 1, 1879. 
The bill passed, leaving its execution dependent upon the will of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. In March, 1877, President Hayes appointed him Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, serving as such for four years. 

March 4, 1881, he again took a seat in the United States Senate, having 
been elected to succeed Allen G. Thurman, Democrat. Upon all subjects 
connected with financial matters, Mr. Sherman is acknowledged authority, 
and he has always believed in and advocated the cause of hard money, and 
only tolerated the greenback as a legal tender because the war time demanded 
extraordinary and immediate action. In 1880, Mr. Sherman was warmly sup- 
ported by many delegates for President, and Mr. Garfield led the Ohio dele- 
gation as an avowed Sherman man. For the nomination this year he will be 
again supported by the Ohio delegation until nominated or it becomes 
apparent that this cannot be accomplished. 



c^A 
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Tbe gentleman named above was bom in Hamilton Connty, New York, 
Hoy- 30, 1810. He received acommosscooolandacodemiceduoation, entered 
Hamilton College, where he gradaated with tiigh honors. After leaving aol- 
lege, he studied law, and was admitted to the bar, la 1834, he settled in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he has jnat rounded up half a century ol most honor- 
tbleand naetullife. His law practice became exceedingly large, and by Inctcy 
^^wntures in real estate, he became very wealthy. Instead of hoarding lila 
Btnoney or loaning it on mortgage at high rates of interest, Mr. Payne nsed hla 
Hdneans to identify himself with business enterprises tbst gave employment to 
T'latge numbers of people, and helped to build up his adopted city and State. 
In 1B48, hewBsa Presidential Elector, and in '1840 and lt6l>, he served as State 
Senator. For several years he was a member of the Oity Council and Presi- 
dent of the Cleveland, Columbus k Cincinnati Railway. In 1857, he was a 
candidate before the people for Governor, running against Salmon P. Chase, 
who was elected. He was also a candidate for U. S. Senator, but his party 
"filing to obtain a majority in the Legislature, his aspiration was not realized. 
In tbe stormy days of 1H60, he was sent as a delegate lo the Democratic 
National Convention, which convened at Charleston, S. C, the diBastroas 
'Onding of whicb did so much to presage the Civil War. Again, in 18T2, he 
WSB n delegate to the Democratic National Convention, and report-ed the 
jilatform. In 1874, he was elected to Congress from the Cleveland District, 
Which was regarded as surely Hepnblican. For the major portion ol twenty 
years he was President of the Sinking Fund Commissioners of Cleveland, 
md undoubtedly baa done as much or more than any other citizen to main- 
lain the credit of the Forest City. 

liast winter, the Democrats having a majority in the Legislature, he was 
nominated over Hon. George H. Pendleton, and Gen. Durbin Ward, for U. S. 
Senator, and elected for the term commencing in 18S5 and ending in 1891. 
jLmong the many congratulatory letters which Mr, Payne received after his 
•lection was tbe following from Gov. Hoadly: 

CmcvssKTi, Ohio, January 9, 1884. 
;Mv Dtar Mr. Paynt: 

I could not help yon, but I may congratulate you. You will have a suc- 
eessful and agreeable service, and the Stale and nation will greatly profit by 
yonr labor. At your instance I took the pledge nut to meddle with the Sen- 
Morlal election, and I have kept it to the uttermost; but I bave the pleasure 
Ibat I shall certify to your election, and how grateful that will be to me I con 
liudl; Bipress. ♦ * * Geobob Ho*dly- 

Mr. Payne is a man of commanding presence, very dignified, but courte- 
8 and kindly. With great wealth he has done great good, and Ohio is 
Btnoli better off for tbe life and services of this distinguished citizen. A pro- 
ind lawyer, his practice has been in the larger cases that grow out of our 
tay and diversified corporate interests. In ftict, a man with the cast of 
ind of Mr. Payne could not mil in petty or trivial oases or affairs— there is 
o mncb of solidity and strength in such a cliaraoter for him to descend to 
le methods and pursuits of tbe uninformcdor man of mediocre ability. An 
IsreUft no less than national gives such a man scope', henca Heorj ft.'^^'oa 
Via not and aevor bos been a merely local polilioian or a waiii. ot hWs Xitas.. 
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General Benjamin Harrison, of Indianapolis, was born August 21, 1833, 
at the house of his grandfather. President Harrison, at North Bend, Ohio. 
His early education was received at home, from a tutor employed in the fam- 
ily, and at the age of fourteen he was sent to Gary's Academy, near Cincin- 
nati, where he remained about two years. In the summer of 1860, he suffered 
the loss of his mother, and in the fall of the same year went to Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, then under the presidency of Rev. W. C. Anderson. 
Here he entered as a junior, and in June, 1852, graduated fourth in a class of 
sixteen. After a few months' vacation he commenced the study of law in the 
office of Storer & Gwynne, of Cincinnati, where he remained two years. In 
October, 1858, he married Miss Carrie L. Scott, daughter of Rev. J. W. Scott, 
D. D., of Oxford, Ohio. Two children of this marriage survive — Russell B. 
and Mamie S. Harrison. In March, 1854, Mr. Harrison settled in Indian- 
apolis, with a fortune of eight ]!iundred dollars, inherited from the estate of 
a deceased aunt, Mrs. Gen. Findley, of Cincinnati. Here he first entered the 
office of John H. Rea, Clerk of the District Court of the United States, and 
while there was invited by Major Jonathan W. Gordon, to assist in the prose- 
cution of the ** Point Lookout " burglary case. This was his first jury trial. 
Governor David Wallace represented the defense. When Mr. Harrison sat 
down, after making his argument, and the Governor prepared to reply, he 
paid the young lawyer a graceful and well-merited compliment. Soon after- 
ward he was invited to form a partnership with William Wallace, and accepted. 
This connection proved very pleasant, and the firm did a prosperous and 
successful business. Shortly after entering this partnership, Mr. Harrison 
was appointed by Judge Major, to prosecute a case against a negro who was 
accused of putting poison in some coffee at the Ray House. He had but one 
night for preparation and no previous knowledge on the subject of poisons, 
but he sat up the greater part of the night, and with the assistance of Dr. 
Parvin, acquired considerable information on toxicology from several experi- 
ments for the detection of arsenic in the coffee exhibited by Dr. Parvin. 
The result was the conviction of the criminal. In 1860, his partner, Mr. 
Wallace, was elected Clerk of Marion County, and Mr. Harrison formed a law 
partnership with Mr. W. P. Fishback, which continued until he entered the 
army. In the fall of 1860 Mr. Harrison was elected Reporter of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana. During his term of office he published two volumes of 
reports (XV and XVI), and had nearly completed a third (XVII), when he 
entered the military service. A notable event in connection with the political 
uivass was his joint meeting with Governor Hendricks, at Rockville, Parke 
ounty, which was quite accidental, but^in which the youthful orator 
^quitted himself in the most creditable manner. The joint debate is still 
meznbered by all who heard it, and showed Oeiiera\ "ELaxiVsoii to be an 
x^tor second in debate to none in the country. In July, \%^^,"ilVx,B.«rt\aati 
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bit it his duty to take the field. Altliougli a young man, liolding a com- 
" rtable ciTll office, jiiat starting in Ji(e, with a young wife antl two little 
lildrea. Governor Morton aEked him to raise a regiment, Bayingeome one else 
nld be found to lead it to the field; but Mr. Harrison refused, saying that 
( he persuaded a man to go to the field he would be found there with Mm. 
Hhe Governor immediateiy offered him the command of a regiment. He 
Sobtained a Second Lieutenant's recruiting commission, and raised and t<>ok 
■Vhe first company (A), of the TOth Indiana Begiment into oamp. and in lesa 
a thirty days from the dataof the first recruiting commission, wiia in Ean- 
Btncky with one thousand and ten men. Thiswastheflrst regiment in the field 
Inder tfiSit call. General Harrison continued in the army until the Close of 
e war, when he was mustered out as a Brevet- Brigadier General. Hie regi- 
■lent eerved in Kentucky and Tennessee, in the Army of the Cumberland, 
s ooonected with a brigade commanded for a long time by General 
V. T. Ward, of Kentucky. In the Atlanta campaign, the brigade was attached 
Btt the First Brigade to the Third Division of the Twentieth Army Corps, 
manded by General Joe Hooker. After General Butterfield left the 
siou. Colonel Horrisoa was assigned to the command of the brigade, and 
mtinued in command until after the surrender of Atlanta. Being then 
temporarily detached for other duty, lie waa, after Sherman's army marched 
'.tlanta, assigned to command a proviaional brigade, and with that took 
1 the battle of Nashville aud the subsequent pursuit of Hood to Tus- 
mbia, Ala. lieing relieved at his own request, and ordered to join his 
igade at Suvonuuh, he would have joined them there, but on bis way 'was 
prostrated by b severe fever, which confined hin) to his bed for several weeks. 
'Before he was fully recovered lie started tor Savannah, and the army having 
'moved, was assigned to command a camp in which the recruits and con- 
' Talescents were gathered. When Sherman reached Raleigh, Colonel Harrison 
joined his brigade, and accompanied them to Washiugton. Meanwhile, in 
the fall of 1864, he was re-eteoted Reporter of the Supreme Court, and was 
offered a iilace in the law firm of Porter &. Fislibach, which theu became Por- 
, ter, Harrison it Fisbbach, After Mr. Fishbach assumed the editorship of the 
L Jonmal, General Harrison remained with Mr- Porter, in company with Judge 
I HiueB, the firm being Porter, Hanison £ Hines. This firm waa dissolved, 
Land W. E. H. Miller became a member of the new partnership, under the 
Ifirm name of Harrison, Hines & Miller, in which the General still continues. 
Btn 1876 Oeneral Harrison was the unanimous choice of the Beptiblicans of 
K&idiana, for Governor, on the withdrawal of Godlove S. OTth. After a motit 
mxcitiiig canvass he was defeated. Prior to the nominating convention he 
Kbad declined, but on the withdrawal ot Mr. Ortb, felt it to be his duty to 
Kespond to the imperious call of the people from all parts of the State. Gen- 
^^al Harrison united with the Presbyterian Church at Ojttord, in 1850, and 
Bldnce 1860, has been a member of the First Presbyterian Church of Indian- 
apolis. General Harrison's military and Civil record are of the very best. 
His practice as a lawyer has been brilliant and BUUcesBful. As a speaker he 
is convincing and elt'ective, taking place in tbe front ronk of oratory, while 
his reputation as a citizen and a gentleman is without a blemish. 

Having the entire confidence of his party in Indiana, he waa elected, in 
1880, United States Senator for the six years commencing March 4, 18B1, the 
Bepublicaus being in the majority in the State Legislatnre. Mr. Harrison is 
man of sterling integrity, conscientious in the d^aharge of duty, and aa a 
legislator and citizen above reproach. For personal and political integrity 
no man stands higher in tbe United States, and be is looked to as a natural 
leader ot the people. Whether the mantle of the Presidency falls on Senator 
HarriBon's shoulders or not, there is no doubt but that higher and long con- 
tinned political honors are in store tor him. To his high character as a pub- 
lic citizen he adds the higher honor of being a devoted and true husband 
m and a jnst aud alTectionate father. 
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<]i;eor0;e I^u^pMq* 



Governor George Hoadly, a lawyer of Cincinnati, and twenty -eighth 
Governor elected by the people of Ohio, was born in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, July 31, 1826, the only son of George and Mary Ann Hoadly, daughter of 
William Walton Woolsey and Elizabeth Dwight Woolsey, of New York. His 
mother was a great granddaughter of Jonathan Edwards, and niece of Presi- 
dent Dwight, of Yale College, and the elder daughter in a family which 
embraced among its members her younger brother. President Woolsey, of 
Yale College; her nephew, Theodore Winthrop, and her niece, Miss Sarah 
Woolsey, known in literature as ** Susan Coolidge." His father was a man of 
great integrity and purity of character, ranking high in social and public 
life. He was at one time Mayor of New Haven, Conn., and in 1880, removed 
with his family to Cleveland, Ohio, where he continued to reside during the 
remainder of his life, greatly respected by his fellow townsmen, who also 
honored him with an election to the Chief Magistracy of that city. 

The subject of this notice received his elementary education in Cleve- 
land, and at the age of fourteen was sent to the Western Eeserve College, at 
Hudson, Ohio, where he graduated in 1844. He then entered the Law School 
at Cambridge, Mass., where he passed one year of study under the tuition of 
Judge Story and Professor Simon Greenleaf , and after reading a second year 
in the office of Charles C. Con vers, Esq., then a prominent attorney in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, and afterward a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas and 
Supreme Court of Ohio, went to Cincinnati and entered the law office of 
Chase & Ball, as a student, in September, 1846 ; he was admitted to the bar in 
August, 1847. 

He soon attracted the attention, and secured the friendship, of Salmon P. 
Chase, afterward Chief Justice of the United States, who was keenly alive to 
the importance of attaching to himself young men of prominence ; and in 
1849 was admitted to the law firm as Junior partner, the firm being Chase, 
Ball k Hoadly. Mr. Chase's election to the United States Senate, and conse- 
quent withdrawal from professional duty in Cincinnati, in the same year, led 
to Mr. Hoadly's appearing in important cases very early in his career, and 
probably contributed to his election, by the Legislature, in 1851, to the office 
of Judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, for the residue of the term, to 
which that Court had been limited by the Constitutional Convention. His 
predecessors on that bench were Judges Este, Coffin, Johnson and James, 
whose legal powers had been ripened by years of study and experience. He 
labored with zeal to overcome the disadvantage of his youth and inex- 
perience, and to preserve the high reputation that court had ever held among 
the lawyers of the State. 

In 1853, he formed a co-partnership with Edward Mills ; was City Solicitor 
oi Cincinnati in 1855-1856, and in 1859, succeeded Judge W. Y. Gholson on 
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the bench of the new Superior Oourt. In 1656, he wbb offered, by Governor 
Chase, and again by Governor Todd, in 1 862, a Beat npon the Supreme Bench 
of Ohio, but declined both appointments. He was re-elected to the bench in 
1664, but resigned in 1666, to establish the £rm of Hoadly, Jackson k Joihn- 
son, wbioh soon zanked among the actively employed law firms of the country. 
In the GonstitiitianBl Convention of 1873-74, for the revision of the Constitn- 
tion of the State, to which be was elected without oppositian, be took an 
active part, devoting eight months to its bnsiness. In this body be was 
Chairman of the Committee on Mnnicipal Corporations, and devoted bis 
attention principally to devising methods to check the increase of public 
burdens. Although Judge Hoadly was considered one of the hard workers 
at the Cincinnati Bar, he nevertheless found time to labor as Professor in the 
Law School (in which he has MLed a chair for eighteen years), Trustee of the 
University and of the Cincinnati Museum, member of the Committee of the 
School of Design, and in other ways to promote the progress of the Arts and 
Sciences. He was one of the counsel who, on behalf of the Board of Educa- 
tion, successfully resisted the effort to compel Bible reading in the public 
schools of Cincinnuti. Originally a Democrat in politics, he took issue with 
his associates on the subject of slavery, and this difference led to his separa- 
tion from them to become attached to the Bepnblican party, of which be 
continued a supporter until the end of General Grant's first term. He was 
a member and represented Ohio, in the Committee on Besolutions of the 
Liberal Bepnblican National Convention in 1872; but disapproving of the 
princiiile and policy which led to the nomination of Horace Greeley, be 
refused to join in his support, and voted (with regret) the second time for 
Grant, as a choice of evils. In 1876, with many other Liberal Bepubbcans, 
he joined the Democratic ranks under the banner of reform and the leadersh^ 
of Tilden and Hendricks, believing that the necessary reforms in the Govern- 
ment would be more surely secured by their success than by that of Hayes 
and Wheeler ; and in February, 1877, upon the invitation of the Democratie 
Committee baving in charge the Tilden interest before the Electoral Cam- 
mission, appointed by Congress to settle the disputed Presidency of that year, 
lie appeared as counsel, and argued in favor of the daims of the Florida and 
Oregon, Democratic Electors. In 1880, he presided as temporary Chairman 
over the Democratic National Convention. In social and private life Judge 
Hoadly is beloved as a man, warm in his friendship, and charitable toward 
those wbo differ from him. He is the friend of young men straggling for 
Bncoess in the legal profession. In 1883, when be received the Democratie 
nomination for Governor of Ohio, be was actively engaged in the duties of a 
large practice, assisted by bis partners, Edgar M. Johnson and Edward 
Colston, both able lawyers and highly respected citizens. 

In 187u, his Alma Mater conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. At the Democratic State Convention, which convened at Columbus, 
Ohio, June 22, 1883, Judge Hoadly was nominated for Governor. At the 
inception of an exciting campaign he was stricken down by sickness, render- 
ing it necessary for bim to place himself under the care of the eminent 
physician, Boberts Bartholow, of Philadelphia, Pa. , so that he was unable to 
make but five speeches during the campaign. EQs opponent, Hon. J. B. 
Foraker, made a complete tour of the State, making one hundred and 
five political addresses to the people. NolwitbBtBii(iiii^ Ai^i^i^ Tsa^^cstX^os^siiy^ 
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ouroumAlcmoe«, and tlie very confident feeling of the Repnblioanfi that their 
otuK^data would be triumphantly elected. Judge Hoadlj carried the State by 
a plurality ol about thirteen thousand. 

In 1^1, Judge Hoadly married Mary Burnet Perry, third daughter of 
Captain Samu0l Ferry, one of the earliest settlers of Cincinnati. They have 
three children, George (graduate of Harvard UnlTcrsity, B. A. in 1879, and 
Lli. B. in 1$$2), Laura, and Edward Mills, all of whom are Hying. 

Governor Hoadly is quick and nerrous in action and speech, but a man 
who considers well any subject before he forms or declares his opinions. 
His integrity and his mental or legal ability have never been questioiied. He 
will not stoop to low tricks, and hence is no* the ideal of many ward poli- 
ticians of the cities of his State. 

He is fully capable of handling any State or National question, and if 
elected to a higher office, will undoubtedly acquit himself with the greatest 
credit. 
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General Lucitu? Folrchild, is one of the marked and representative men of 
the Northwest. He came from that ** Western Reserve," in Ohio, which has 
contributed so much of population and of intelligence to his adopted State ; 
and from a parentage marked by strength of character and by a certain 
hospitality and largeness of nature. Bom at Franklin Mills, in Portage 
County, Ohio, December 27th, 1831, he resided in Cleveland, in that State, 
from an early age until 1846, when he came to Wisconsin, and, with other 
members of his father's family, shortly after found a home at Madison, the 
beautiful Capital of that State. Soon the newly -discovered gold region 
attracted enterprising spirits, and the restless energy of the youth of seven* 
teen, drove him to the land of promise. In March, 1849, with an ox- team, he 
started from Madison, in company with others, for a journey across the* 
Plains. He remained in California until 1855, most of the period being spent 
in the mountains, in the hard, rough life of a miner, whose severe toils 
finally yielded him a reasonable degree of financial success. Various businesses 
occupied his attention after his return to Madison, in 1855, until the fall of 
1858, when as the Democratic candidate, he was elected Clerk of the Circuit 
Court for his County. He discharged the duties of this first official office with 
great acceptance, his promptitude, energy and business habits, being no less 
conspicuous than his courtesy toward attorneys and all others doing business 
before the Court. In the fall of 1860, he was admitted to the bar. 

In the spring of 1861, after the surrender of Fort Sumter, the subject of 
this sketch was one of the earliest who hastened to the defense of an 
imperiled country. He enlisted promptly as a private in the " Governor's 
Guard," a well-known independent company of Madison, which was among 
the first to tender its services under the President's first call for three 
months* troops. Elected Captain of this company, which was assigned to the 
First Begiment of Wisconsin Volunteers, he declined the position of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel offered him by Governor Bandall, not feeling himself qualified 
by military knowledge or training for that office. The Begiment served its 
three months, from June 9th, 1861, in Eastern Virginia, and took part in 
the first skirmish in which Wisconsin troops were engaged. In August, 1861, 
President Lincoln appointed Fairchild, Captain in the Sixteenth Begulars ; 
and about the same time he was appointed Major in the Second Wisconsin 
Infantry, which had been in the battle of Bull Bun and was then in Wash- 
ington. Accepting both appointments, he was the first officer of the Begular 
Army to receive leave of absence to serve with a volunteer regiment. Soon 
after he was appointed Lieutenant- Colonel of the same regiment, after 
having declined the Colonelcy of another tendered him by the Governor. 
With the Sixth and Seventh Wisconsin, and the Nineteenth Indiana, it 
formed a Brigade, first commanded by General Bufus King, of Wisconsin, 
and which afterwards, under General Gibbon, "won an en-sveX^'^ \»ssi<b. '^.'^ 
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write its history would be almost to write a history of the war in Virginia. 
It was, perhaps, in the Battle of Grainesyille that Gibbon's Brigade won the 
proud title of << The Iron Brigade of the West." During this, one of the 
fiercest conflicts of the war, Col. O'Connor, of the Second, fell mortally 
wounded, and Lieutenant- Colonel Fairchild had his horse shot under him. 
Soon after occurred the second battle of Bull Bun, followed by the retreat of 
our exhausted and discouraged forces at the close of the second day. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fairchild's regiment was the last to leave the field and cross 
the Stone Bridge. Soon after he was made Colonel of the Second. 

Col. Fairchild took an active part in all the engagements that followed 
in the Army of the Potomac, and at the battle of Gettysburg, when the Iron 
Brigade engaged in the desperate conflict at Seminary Bidge, Col. Fairchild 
fell with his left arm shattered so that amputation near the shoulder became 
necessary. Owing to the strength of his constitution, and by means of the 
most skillful nursing. Col. Fairchild recovered sufficiently to return home. 
While there recruiting his health, with the desire and intention of rejoining 
the army — having been recommended by all the Generals under whom he 
had served for appointment as Brigadier- General, the Union Convention of 
Wisconsin, much to his surprise, nominated him with great unanimity and 

* enthusiasm for the office of Secretary of State. A life -long Democrat, the 
unqualified and earnest support he had rendered, both by word and deed, to 
the Government; the self-devotion and passionate patriotism, rising above 
all personal and party views, which had marked his course from the com- 
mencement of hostilities, rendered him an object of eminent confidence and 
affection on the part of those who tendered this nomination. And amid the 
perils which then seemed to encompass the government, at the north as 
well as at the south, it was urged upon him by infiuential personal friends, 
that in his disabled condition he could serve the National cause more effec- 
tively by accepting the nomination than in any other way. The present 
writer has never doubted that this was a correct view of the case, though he 
believes that many times during the continuance of the war, and since. Gen. 
Fairchild has regretted that he did not follow his own impulses and wishes 
by remaining in the army. Having been appointed Brigadier- General, he 
resigned that position and his rank in the regular army, and was elected 
Secretary of State. After serving in that office with eminent acceptance for 
two years, he was in 1865 nominated, without opposition, in the Bepublican 
Union Convention, for Governor. His inaugural address, in January, 1866, 
outlined in a bold and emphatic manner the condition on which alone the 
recently rebellious States should, in his judgment, be allowed to resume 
their functions in the Union. Whether his views were correct it is not the 
office of this writer to consider, but certainly the leading ideas of that 
"reconstruction policy" which Congress has sought to enforce, have seldom 
been delineated or their necessity urged in a more clear, vigorous and com- 
pact manner. Governor Fairchild performed the duties of his office to the 
entire satisfaction of the people, excepting of course the party opposition 
evoked by his views on National affairs. The briefest account of his guber- 
natorial career must not omit to mention the intelligent earnestness and zeal 
with which he sought to promote the educational interests of the State. He 
devoted an unusual proportion of his time to the personal visitation of penal, 

reformatory, benevolent and educational mstitu-Uona oi Ina own State. When 
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traTSUns beyond its limits, lie ever sought to make himself acquainted with 
like institntioiia in other states, that he might lenni vhat improvemeuta 
were practicable at home. He repeatedly urged the establishment of an 
udditioiial state school, viz: one for the education of the feeble-minded ; 
and in all the existing institntiona be was ever welcomed by offloera and 
inmates as a triead. In ISGT, hewaa renominated without opposition and 
re-ulected, and again in 1969, [or the first time in the history of the State, 
wasnominatedandre-electedfor a third term. Such in outline Is Oeueral 
Fairohild's ofQciol and militarj career in Wisconsin up to 1871, when, at the 
age of thirty-nine, he had served first as Clerk of the Court, and had ocou- 
pied every military rank from private to Brigadier- General, and had filled 
for two years the second, and foraixyearstho first executive office in the State. 

In November, 1872, General Fairobildwna appointed United States Consul 
at Liverpool, where he served until 1878, when he waa promoted to be United 
States Consul- General at Paris, France. Alter two years' service in that posi- 
tion he was again promoted to the high position of Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary at Madrid, Spain. After serving in this distin- 
guished position for about two years. General Fairchild resigned, deeming it 
vise and proper to return to tlie United States with his children, In orderto 
here complete their education. During the long period of ten years of offlciol 
serrioe abroad, the United States Government always, through the Secretary 
of State, expressed the warmest approval of the Bame, and highly oompll- 
meal«d him thereon at various times. 

When Gen. Fairchild returned, in March, 1852, to his old home in Wis- 
consin, there occurred the most popular demonstration of aflectlonate greeting 
ever tendered to a citizen of the state. The entire community were inspired 
by the desire to welcome most royally the distingniahed citizen, companion 
uid friend, who had conferred so much honor upon the state by bis illustrious 
deeds at home and abroad. The sentiment of the vast multitude that, led by 
veteran soldiers, gathered to welcome General Fau'chiid, upon the day of his 
ftrrival, was fitly expressed by an old-time friend and comrade, wboin closing 
his address, said that, " Inspired by sentiments of true friendship, and by an 
oileotionate pride in bis distinguished career, your comrades and fellow- 
citizens bid you welcome to your home among them, confident that your use- 
ful and nnblemisbed public hie has not been brought to a close by your 
retirement from the diplomatic service of your country ; bnt that the tntnre 
hae in reserve higher honors and more ennobling duties even, than those 
which have fallen to yonr lot in the post." 

It Is impossible to desoribe in words a human face so that one who has 
never seen it can form any doQnlte idea of it. The description may bo tnin, 
bat it fails to express the very things which make one face different from 
every other. Equally impossible ia it to delineate in words a human char- 
acter BO that a stranger shall form a true notion of it. The resouicBs ol lan- 
goage are inadequate to such a purpose. The nicest analyst of mind and soul, 
and the most vivid word-painter, will probably feel the most keenly that he 
haafaUedin such on attempt. The subtle aroma of individuality escapes in 
the effort. Yet, as tbla sketch of a life would be incomplete without some 
attempt to describe the man, we will try it. With blue eyes, naturally light 
hair, now turning gray, and n light complexion, and a face, manner and voice 
Indicating defiaini I and frankness so plainly that nd^Q'AU cot ■Ia^*.\.li».e^-«\'^^» 
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frame of moUium size, but firmly knit, active and powerful ; with a mind not 
ao much addicted to letters or learning as to tlie strenuous activities of public 
or private business, but actuated by a genuine respect for literature, art and 
aoienoe and those whose tastes tend to their cultivation ; not given to subtle 
speculations, but simple, clear, just and decided in his general views of men 
and things ; direct and positive of speech, and at times, especially when busy, 
curt, and with a soldierly bluntness which men do not dislike; destitute of all 
oani and affectation, and of all the arts of a demagogue ; unfit for diplomacy, 
as diplomacy is generally understood, and entirely unqualified for any posi- 
tion in the circumlocution office ; happy, and conferring happiness, in his 
domestic relations ; displaying in his own home a simple and hearty hospi- 
talily, with a dislike for mere conventionalities — a trait which comes to him 
by inheritance ; a staunch friend, and when called upon to be an enemy, as 
free from malignity as from concealment or fear, a good neighbor and a good 
citizen ; quick to sympathize with misfortune in practical ways, and to help 
forward generous thoughts and plans; not a member of any Christian church, 
but with advancing years and experience of the struggle and discipline of 
life, a more and more earnest and hearty believer in these grand ideas of the 
Divine Beneficence and human duty on which he understands Ghrirtianity to 
be based ; a true democrat ; a radical believer in giving to aU men the best 
possible chance that society can give ; thoroughly patriotic, with marked 
executive ability, intelligent, prompt, energetic and incorruptible in the dis- 
charge of public duty— such, if we understand him, is the man before us. 
Whether he shall hereafter be called to serve in publie position, or, amid the 
throng of eager aspirants for ofiiee shall find that for him <' the post of honor 
is the private station," he has done and suffered too much, and in doing and 
suffering has made himself too much of a man ever to be less than a distin- 
guished and honored citizen of the State and country, whose annals he has 
adorned in war and peace. 

The author of this book, admits his indebtedness to the Hon. Geo. Bryant, 
FoatjQiaiiter at Madison, Wis., for the above sketch. 
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The present Speaker of the House of Bepresentatives, was bom in Gamp- 
bell (now Kenton) County, Kentucky, September 5, 1835. He receiyed a 
common-school education, taught school in the county and afterwards in 
Covington, and then studied law with J. W. Steyenson and W. S. Kinkead, 
and was admitted to the bar in March, 1868, and has practiced since. In 1859, 
was elected to the State House of Kepresentatives, and served until 1862 ; in 
1864, was nominated as a Presidential Elector on the Democratic ticket, but 
declined. He was elected to the State Senate in February, 1866, and re-elected 
in 1869. He was a delegate at large from Kentucky to the National Democratic 
Convention at New York, in July, 1868, and in May, 1871, was nominated for 
the State Senate ; resigned his seat in June, 1871, and was elected Lieutenant 
Oovemor in August, serving until 1875. In 1876, he was alternate Presi- 
dential Elector for the State at large. 

He was nominated for and elected to Congress, taking his seat at the 
commencement of the Forty-fifth Congress, re-elected to the Forty sixth, 
Forty-seventh, and unanimously returned to the Forty-eighth, of which he 
was chosen Speaker. Mr. Carlisle is, and always has been, a Democrat ; but 
he enjoys to a marked degree the respect of his* political opponents. Quick 
in his perceptions, he is ready to act, and as a parliamentarian he has few 
equals, and perhaps no superior. Logical in thought, terse in speech, 
pleasant in address, when he rises in debate he commands attention. Ken- 
tucky has no brighter or more genial man than John G. Carlisle. 
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This vorld-renowned warrior was bom at Lancaster, Ohio, Feb. 8, 1820. 
His father, who was stricken down with cholera while a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, left a family of eleven children to be taken care of by a wife 
In straightened circumstances, or by relatives and friends who were kindly 
disposed. William T. was adopted into the family of Hon. Thomas Ewing, 
one of the foremost men of his day, and a man amply qualified in every way 
to develop in young Sherman all the good and intelligence of his nature. 
The young protege had all the benefits to be obtained from good schools and 
private tutors, and at a very early age was weU qualified to enter the military 
academy at AVest Point, where he graduated in 1840. He then served in the 
Florida war as Second liieutenant, receiving promotion to First Lieutenant 
in 1841, or about the close of the Seminole war. His next service was at Fort 
Houltrie, in Charleston harbor. Vel 1846, Lieutenant Sherman was sent to 
CaUfomia, remaining on border or recruiting service during the fierce battles 
of the Mexican campaign. His duties were, however, no less arduous or 
exacting than that required of those in the field, though the chances for pro- 
motion and fame were largely lessened. In the springy of 1850, young Sher- 
man« who had now become Captain, led to the altar Miss EUen B. Ewing, 
daughter of his foster father^ Hon. Thomas Ewing. The marriage took place 
in Washington, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and General Ti^lor being among 
the ga^sts. For a considerable period. Captain Sherman was attached to the 
Commissary Depariment of the army; but tiring of the monotony of army 
Hfe in time of peace, he resigned his commission in 1853, and established a 
banking house in San Francisco, under the firm name of Lucas, Turner & 
Cvx He continued in business for four years, returning East to settle in 
Leavenworth, Kan., as a lawyer, forming a co-partnership with his brother- 
in-law, General Thomas Ewing, Jr. This vocation was entirely unsuited to 
Mr. :^erman, henoe when, in 1S59, the Governor of Louisiana offered him 
the $uperintendenoy of the State Military Academy, he accepted the position, 
reslguing in January, 1 86 U on account of the secession of the State. Imme- 
dlaie^ upi>n the luaivgurati(.>n of \k*ar, he was commissioned as a Colonel of 
regular infantry, and oiuumtiuded a brigade of volunteers at the first battle 
vvf Bull Kun, !»^XHi after which he was commissioned Brigadier- General of 
voluuteert^ He was early assigueil to a command in the West, and took an 
a<'ti\e, though miu^vr, i>art iu the NW'steru campaigns* imtil about the time of 
Urant^ oamx>aigu at b\>rts Henry and IVnelson. Meantime he had been 
ma^le a l^^gavUex'-vU'^neral iu tho regular army, and in October, 1863, he suc- 
oee^U\l ^^raut ast ^\uumauder of tho Oo^Hurtment of the Tennessee. In March, 
l!(i>4, Nvheu Oraut w.^ maUe l.iouteuaut- General and commander of all the 
I'liu^u ivnwfii, v^enovjU Sh^^rmau 5iiu\vv\U\l him as vx>mmand!er d the Military 
IhMxiK^ii i»/ riit* Miiu\i.vvi|»pi» vvxuvvixiug the wbole Southwest. Ctoneral Sher- 
iii.iu tki^i iw^D with lirrtiit iu llu** \iok?i^X>UT^ c\x^u^«ag?i «m1 ^ ^"feaXsiii, wid 
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ii kne^ bis ability in handling large armies. General Slierman at once 
orgotUsed an army of o?er 10u,(i"0 men to operate against General Joaeph E. 
JflbiHton, on able eoldier and strategist, who commanded the Confederate 
forces. May 2, 1884, eimultaneously iritli the advance of General Grant in 
tbe East, Sherman invaded Georgia, and between that date and Sept. 1, 
fonglit mimy pitched battles. The enemy wonld no sooner tuke a strong 
position in Sherman's front than tliat General, while engaging liim by an 
(ituok in front with a part of his army, would tnm one or the other of his 
Qnnlcs, and tiius force a retreat. 

Atlanta was the objective point of this campaign, that city being a large 
DuttLufactaring and railroad center and the key to the sitnstion. Xiiis city 
capitulated to QoneriU Sherman Sept. 2, 1864, who occupied it nntil Nov. 16, 
1864. when, sending two-flftha of bis army back to General Tliomas, to resist 
Hood's advance into Tennessee, he marched southward to thp eea with 00,000 
men. Within thirty days he marched 300 miles, striking the Atlantic coast 
near Savannah. Capturing Fort MoAlliater Deo. 13, Bavancah aarrenderod 
Dec. 21, where he gave Ma troops a needed rest and fresh supptiea. Jan. 1&, 
I86ij, he commenced Ma victorioua march northward, invading South Caro- 
lina. He was some six weeks passing through the Palmetto State. He fought 
too battles in North Carolina, March 16 and 20 and 2!, occupied Goldsboro 
March 22, when, after giving his army a short rest, he captured Raleigh, and 
April 13, negotiated with General J. E. Johnston, terms of capitnlation of that 
chieftain's army. These terms were pronounced inadmiaaible by the Federal 
GOTemment, and General Sherman, under General Grant's Inatrnctlona, 
demanded and received General Johnston's surrender April 26, ISGG, on the 
same terms as had been accorded General Lee. This surrender virtually 
inclnded oil Confederate forces in the field, and brought the war to a close. 

General Sherman had been a Major-Oenerol in the regular army since 
.4ug. 12, 1864, being given that position in recognition of liia Georgia cam- 
p:iign, and after the close of the war continued in command of the Military 
Division of the Mississippi for more than a year. July 2B, 1896, Lientenant- 
fieneral Grant, having been promoted to the full rank of General, Major- 
General Sherman was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant -General, nod 
assigned to the Western command. la March, 1869, General Grant having 
been elected President, Sherman was made Genera], and Sheridan, Lientenant- 
Qeneral, both ranka to expire with these persons. 

In 1871 and 1872, General Sherman traveled extensively in Europe, and 
was received abroad in a manner befitting his exalted rank and services. 
Returning to the United States, he for a time made his headquoitera in St. 
Louis; Vmt it being deemed inadvisable to have army headquarters away from 
the seat of government, he settled in Washington, which he made hia home 
natil last fall, when, having served hia country long enough to be retired, he 
relinquished command of the army to General Sheridan. He is now living 
in St. Louis, where he hopes to quietly enjoy the rewards which follow faith- 
fnl service. 



\ 
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The present GoTemor of New York State, was elected to that high office 
by the largest majority ever giyen to any candidate, notwithstanding the 
fact that so able and pure a man as Charles J. Folger, Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, was his opponent. 

Mr. Cleveland was born in the town of Essex, State of New Jersey, on the 
18th day of Margh, 1887. He is a descendant of a New England family, which 
has been in this country two hundred years. The family is noted for its 
piety and religious zeal, having had for many generations distinguished 
representatives in the clerical profession. Mr. Cleveland's great-grandfather, 
Aaron Cleveland, was a Congregational minister of Norwich, Connecticut. 
He was a strong man, mentally and physically, and a hundred years ago was 
the author of many radical an ti- slavery papers. Eichard Cleveland, the 
father of the subject of this sketch, was educated for the ministry, and was 
of the Presbyterian faith. He married a Miss Neal, of Baltimore, soon settling 
as pastor of a church in New Jersey, where Grover was bom. 

Governor Cleveland's educational facilities and 6pportunities were rather 
limited, consisting of a chance to attend the common schools and an academy 
at Clinton, Oneida County, New York, for a brief period. After leaving the 
academy he became a clerk for a year at one of the eleemosynary institutions 
of New York City; then he returned home, determined to go west to seek 
his fortune, and in May, 1855, with a companion, started for Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Cleveland says he was attracted to that city because it had his name. On 
his way there he stopped at Buffalo, to visit an uncle, Mr. Lewis F. Allen, who 
used his best endeavors to dissuade his nephew from going farther. To 
make his arguments and entreaties effectual, he offered Grover a clerkship. 
As work was what young Cleveland desired, he of course wanted to stay, but 
declined to give positive answer until he consulted his young friend whom 
he had promised to accompany to Ohio. The young friend promptly acceded 
to Mr. Cleveland's staying, saying he ought not to decline the proffered 
employment. Having determined upon the law as a profession^ it was not 
long before he made arrangements to become a law student in the office of 
Bogers, Bowen &, Bogers. In 1859, he was admitted to the bar, passing most 
creditably a rigid examination. He continued with his preceptors four 
years, which gave him really eight years of thorough study and legal expe- 
rience. He was then appointed Assistant District Attorney for the county of 
Erie, by C. C. Torrance, which position he filled for a period of three years. 
In 1865, he waiS nominated by the Democratic County Convention for District 
Attorney, to succeed Mr. Torrance, but was defeated by Hon. Lyman K. Bass. 

Mr. Cleveland formed a law copartnership with the late I. V. Vanderpool, 

January 1, 1866, which was continued until 1869. He then became a member 

of the Grm of Laning, Cleveland & Folsom. In November, 1870, Mr. Cleve- 

Jand was chosen Sheriff of Erie County, and at tke c\o^^ oi ^i:ti%X» ^^"srdce 
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became a member of the law firm of Bass, Cleveland & Bissell. This was the 

strongest and brainiest law firm in Western New York, and at once commanded 

8 very lucrative practice. In 1 88 1 , Mr. Cleveland was chosen Mayor of Buffalo, 

bat before the expiration of his term was elected Governor of the Empire 

State. Mr. Cleveland is one of a family of nine children— four sons and five 

daughters. His widowed mother died at Holland Patent, New York, in the 

summer of 1882. All the children, except two sons burned at sea, are living. 

Governor Cleveland has a vigorous, robust constitution. He possesses a 

large frame, and inclines to corpulency ; has a nervous, sang^ilne tempera* 

ment, light complexion and thin brown hair. He is slightly bald, but is what 

the ladies call <'a real good-looking man," though none of them have as 

yet captured him for a husband. As Governor he has been well poised and 

opposed to all venal, hasty or extravagant legislation, and has won the good 

opinion of the great mass of good citizens, irrespective of party. 
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Philip Henry Sheridan, was the Murat and Ney, both, of our late civil 
war. Beady to lead a cavalry or an infantry charge, he was equally the man 
to overlook the operation of a vast army and move its parts so as to achieve 
victory In fact, Sheridan, impetuous and apparently rash, when necessity 
called for vigorous action and daring deeds, was cool, Calm, collected, prudent, 
when overlooking a field where an army was employed; no eye sooner 
saw a flaw in an enemy's movements or was quicker to take advantage of it. 
Besides the education, Sheridan has the instinct and genius of a true soldier. 

He was born in Somerset County, Ohio, March 6, 1833, of poor parents, 
and therefore obliged to early learn that he must in large measure depend 
upon himself. Having received an appointment to the Military Academy at 
West Point, he entered that institution and graduated in 1853. Upon his 
graduation he was assigned to the infantry branch of the service, serving two 
years in Texas, and from 1855 to 1861, in Oregon. 

At the commencement of the civil war he was appointed Quartermaster of 
the Army of Southwest Missouri, his rank being Captain. In April, 1862, he 
was made Chief Quartermaster of the Western Department. In May, 1862, 
the Governor of Michigan appointed him Colonel of the Second Michigan 
Cavalry, and July 1st, 1862, he was commissioned as a Brigadier- General of 
Volunteers, and was soon in command of a division of the Army of the Ohio. 

At the battle of Stone Eiver, December 31, 1862, he saved the army from 
rout by his stubborn resistance of the enemy's onslaughts. For this he was 
made Major- General. 

In the march to Chattanooga, under Bosecrans, he was very active, being 
always prompt, and when any necessity seemed to demand it, exposed him- 
self with an abandon and recklessness that won the admiration of his soldiers 
and gained for him the sobriquet of <* Fighting Phil.'* In the battle of Chick- 
amauga, though swept off the field by the breaking of the lines, he recovered 
himself and returned with his command and some other troops to the support 
of General Thomas. In subsequent actions about Chattanooga he distin- 
guished himself and was regarded as among the most accomplished and suc- 
cessful soldiers of the West. 

In April, 1864, he was called by General Grant to the Army of the Poto- 
mac and put in command of the cavalry. During the months of May, June 
and July, besides protecting the fianks of the army and reconnoitering the 
enemy's position, he was in eighteen distinct actions. 

On the 4th of August, he was put in command of the Army of the Shenan- 
doah, and soon after of the Middle Military Division, where he succeeded in 
completely routing General Early, for which he was made a Brigadier-General 
in tiie regular army, and in November a Major- General. 

The campaign against Early over, and in luU possession of the Valley of 
yji^rinJa, he destroyed the mills and rendered itiTn.poaa\to\<eiQit'Lfefe\QVm^'t 
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draw supplies from this fertile region. He then made a detour around Bich- 
mond, joining General Grant at City Point, from whence he started, March 
25, 1866, to strike the final blow for the overthrow of Lee's army. He 
fought the battle of Dinwiddle Court House March 81, Five Forks April 1, 
and compelled the surrender of Lee April 9, 1866. 

After the return of the troops to Washington, he was assigned to the 
command of the Military Division of the Southwest, June 8, and of the 
Division of the Gulf, June 17, 1865. Upon the reorganization of departments 
and districts, he was assigned to the Department of the Gulf, August 15, 
1866; and March, 1867, to the Fifth Military District (Louisiana and Texas); 
but displeasing President Johnson, he was transferred, September 12, 1867, 
to the Department of the Missouri, which he continued to command until 
March, 1869, when, by the promotion of Lieutenant- General Sherman to 
Grcneral, he became Lieutenant- General, assuming command of the Western 
and Southwestern Military Divisions, with headquarters in Chicago. Here he 
resided until the autumn of 1883, when, by the retirement of General Sher- 
man, he became Commander of the army of the United States. General 
Sheridan while in Chicago became extremely popular with all classes of 
people; and so highly was he appreciated as a citizen and a soldier, when he 
was about to be transferred to Washington, many of the leading gentlemen 
of the Garden City presented him with the beautiful residence which General 
Sherman had occupied in the Capital City. 
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This favorite son of the Democracy of lUmois, was bom in Monroe 
County, September 14, 1B25, and, like most boys in the coontry, attended 
the common schools, where he hud the fonndation upon which he builded 
later at McKendree College, Illinois, completing a classiGal coarse. He then 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar, where his talents soon secured him 
a fairly lucratiye practice. In a short time he was elected Clei^ of the Circuit 
Court, and after the expiration of his term was sent to the State House of 
Bepresentatives. He was re-elected three times, and one term occupied the 
Speaker's chair. 

He was elected to the Thirty-eighth, Forty-third, Forty-fourth, Forty- 
fifth, Forty-sixth, Forty- seventh and Forty-eighth, or present Congress. 
Speaker Carlisle, recognizing his long experience and great ability, made him 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, which carries with it the 
leadership of the House. 

Mr. Morrison has been much talked of for the Vice-Presidency and Presi- 
idency, especially in the West, it being generally conceded that he possesses 
many elements of popular strength, and would make a most efficient Chief 
Magistrate. 




I 
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Tliis eminent statesmau is best, and most familiarlj, ^own aa Governor 
Curtin, he liavlng held thnt position during the period covered by the War ol 
the Rebellion, and waa among the ablest and foremost of the bright golaiy of 
State Chief Magistrates known as the Wnr Governors. He was bom at Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania, April 28, 1817, and hence ja slxty-aeven years of age. 
He was liberally educated, and early determined to make law his profession. 
With that end In view, he attended law lectures, read dihgently and carefully, 
and in the year 1839 was admitted to the bar. He early attracted the atten- 
tion of the people of his aonnty, in consequence not only of his legal ability, 
but because he waa an eameat, persuasive and eloquent speaker ; posseHsing 
the force wo call -■ personal magnetism," being able to sway the minds of hia 
bearers at will. 

When that idol of the Whig party, Henry Clay, ran for President in 1814, 
Mr. Curtia oanvoased the t^tate, and thus gained more extended political 
acquaintaoaeand reputation. From thia time on he was a leader, and in IBSQ, 
was elected Secretary of State, holding that office and Superintendent of 
Public Schools until 1858. 

In 1860, the RepubUcau party Lud the rare good sense to nominate him 
for Governor, and alter a brilliant canvass, which attracted the attention of the 
nation, he was elected, much to the surprise and discomQtnre of the demoo- 
cracy. The writer of this sketch, then a youngster, remembers going into 
thoofflcoof the Hartford (Gonn.) Couran/, to see a picture of Governor Curtin, 
and there heard Joseph Hawley, since General, Governor and United States 
Senator, remark that, in his belief, A. G. Curtin waa the only one mnn who 
couldbave been elected as ttKepublican, Governor of Pennsylvania. In 1863, 
be waa again elected Governor. During hia incumbency of the oiilce he put 
Into the field over S00,00O men, and issued more commissions than any other 
Governor. To the writer's knowledge, he was almost idohzed by the rank 
andflJe, and almost all the philanthropic and beneficent legislation of Penn- 
sylvania, especially that for the amelioration and care of soldiers and sol- 
diers' orphans, waa originated, urged and carried by his great influence. 

In 1868, he moat ardently supported General Grant for President, and 
waa largely discussed as a Tlce- Presidential candidate. In 18R9, he was 
appointed Minister to Russia, and, wltlle representing the United States at 
that court, won the personal friendship of the Czar Aleiander, who, after the 
close ot Mr. Gurtin's official residence at St. Petersburg, presented him with 
hia Majesty's portrait in oil. After returning to Pennsylvania ho was a mem- 
ber of the State Constitutional Convention. 

When what is now known as the Greeley movement was inaugurated. 
Governor Curtin oast hia lot with the Liberal party. The Democracy of Ma 
Strict (the Twentieth] nominated and elected him ta the Forty-seventh 
Congress, returning him to the present, or Forty-eighth, Congress. When 
John G. Garhale was elected Speaker, he chose Governor Curtin for Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Alf airs, thus attesting hia regard for his political 
sagacity. 

Governor Curtin is a man of commanding preaence, most affable and 
irinning ways, with a heart as large aa his body, and when in private and 
aocjol conversation the best story-teller in the country. The Govemor is, 
with all hia other attainments and good qualities, an affectionate husband 
&Dd lather, being to hia children a oompanioa aa weM aa ccp\awfc\!i«. 
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This gentleman is a farmer*s son, and was bom March 2, 1829 at Perry, 
Wayne County, Ohio. His father was a frogal farmer, named John. His 
mother's maiden name was Margaret Williams. We have been nnable to col- 
lect very many facts abont Mr Allison's parents beyond the fact that they were 
eminently respectable, good neighbors and good friends, with an unblem- 
ished reputation. Mr. Allison's boyhood was spent on his father's farm, and 
in the common schools of the neighborhood he received the rudiments of 
his education. In early manhood he attended Allegheny College, at Mead- 
ville, Pa., and Western Boserve College, at Hudson, Ohio. He commenced 
the study of the law in Wooster, Ohio, in 1850, and was admitted to the bar 
of Wayne County in 1852. For a time he practiced at Ashland, Ohio, but 
feeling that the field was too limited, and that the growing West was his 
proper place, he removed, in 1857, to Dubuque, Iowa, which has since been 
his home. Here he became a very successful lawyer, and identified himself 
with many enterprises which contributed to the growth of the city and 
section. _._, 

Early in the days of the rebellion, Gov. Eirkwood appointed Mr. Allison 
on his staff, where he acted with great efficiency until, in 1862, he was elected 
to Congress. Three times he was re-elected, being a member through the 
entire war and reconstruction period. His force of character and sound 
judgment made him a natural leader in all the war and political measures of 
that stormy period. He never lost hope that the government would suppress 
the rebellion ; but, to use his own words, it would be only as soon as the gov- 
ernment guaranteed ** all the privileges of religion, of family, of property 
and of liberty." He voted for all the constitutional amendments, the Civil 
Rights Bill and the Freedmen's Burep.u. He was six years on the most im- 
portant committee of the House, that of Ways and Means, and made a 
national reputation. His mind is highly logical, and although he does not 
often speak, when he does his speeches show great care and command atten- 
tion. 

In 1871, he returned to Iowa, and in January, 1872, was elected to the 
United States Senate, to succeed Hon. James Harlan. Before the expiration 
of his term, in 1879, he was re-elected, and again during the past winter for 
the term ending 1891. He was a Commissioner in the fruitless endeavor to 
negotiate a treaty with the Sioux Indians for the Black Hills country. June 
6, 1873, he married Miss Mary Nealley, of Burlington, Iowa, an adopted 
daughter of Ex- Gov. Grimes. When Garfield was elected he was tendered 
a cabinet portfolio, that of Secretary of the Treasury, which honor he 
declined. In religion he is a Presbyterian, and brings no reproach upon the 
cause of good morals. Senator Allison has the unbounded respect of the 
people of Iowa, being regarded as au eminently sate legislator, and sound 
apon the question oi the national finances. 
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This accompUshed jurist and publicist, was born at Colchester, Conn., 
Oct. 12, 1818. He attended the common schools of his village, and entered, 
in due time, Colchester Academy. After his graduation, he "went south and 
taught in an academy at Greenville, Miss., from 1833 to 1836. Meantime he 
studied law, and was examined and admitted to the bar in 1837, settling at 
Belleville, 111. His practice made him a large acquaintance, and brought 
popularity, for in 1840, he was elected to the Illinois Legislature. In 1841 and 
1842, he was Secretary of State. He then resumed active practice, building 
up a lucrative business and establishing himself as a thorough lawyer, whose 
judgment was regarded worthy of as much belief as the dictum of the judges 
upon the bench. He became a Justice of the Supreme Court in 1848, remain- 
ing upon the bench until 1853, when he was elected to the United States 
House of Bepresentatives, where he served one term. In 1855, he was elected 
United States Senator, serving until 1873, or for three full terms. He was a 
leading member of the Senate from the start, being for several years Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. During the war he acted with the Repub- 
lican party, being, upon the whole, a rather conservative member, but one 
who was regarded as wise in counsel and almost invulnerable in debate. 
When the Philadelphia Loyalist Convention was called to meet at Philadel- 
phia, in 1866, Mr. Trumbull was a delegate, thus showing that he was ready 
to forgive the erring States and to receive them back into the family of States 
with all their rights unimpaired. 

When President Johnson was impeached, he ranged himself among those 
who were opposed to so radical a proceeding, and voted against the Presi- 
dent's being divested of his high office. In 1864, he was made a Begent of 
the Smithsonian Institute. He served on several important committees 
during his Senatorial career, notably that on Pensions, proving himself by 
his action and vote a good friend of the soldiers of the late war. After the 
expiration of his Senatorial service he returned to the practice of the law in 
Chicago, taking a lively interest in politics, but no active part. 

In 1870, the Democrats, against his personal wishes, nominated him with 
great enthusiasm for Governor; but the tide of Bepublicanism was too strong, 
and he suffered defeat. Judge Trumbull, as he is generally called, is in the 
full vigor of years, with intellect unimpaired, and prepared to do a large 
amount of work before he relinquishes labor for good. The friends of the 
Judge are legion, and perhaps no public man in the West has more friends 
and less vituperative enemies. 
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Epitome of American Politics, 

From the foundation of the Government, together with date 

and place of Assemblage of every important National 

Political Convention held in the United States. 



It may be said that previous to 1776, parties, strictly speaking, had no 
place in our history. People previous to that time were Whig or Tory, just 
as they had happened to be in the mother country, or as their sympathies 
had grown in consequence of parental training. When, on the 7th of Jime, 
1776, Bichard Henry Lee, of Virginia, moved the Declaration in these words: 
*< Resolved, That these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved;" and when, on the 4th of July, 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted, parties took shape, and Whig 
and Tory assumed a new meaning. Having taken the initiatory steps for 
independence, it was of course necessary for the separate States to delegate 
to some central government the power necessary to bring about unity of action. 

As early as June 11, 1776, a committee was appointed to prepare the 
form of a colonial confederation, and one member from each colony was 
appointed to the task. They submitted a report, which was laid aside the 
20th of August, 1776, taken up April 7th, 1777, debated from time to time 
until November 15th of the same year, when the report was agreed to. It had 
then to be submitted to the several States, which was done, the Legislatures 
being advised to authorize their Delegates in Congress to ratify the same. 
On the 26th of June, 1778, the Articles of Confederation were ordered to be 
engrossed ready for the signatures of the Delegates. 

July 9th, New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay,Bhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and South Carolina signed; Georgia, July 
21st ; North Carolina, July 24th ; New Jersey, November 26th; and Delaware, 
February 22nd, 1779. Maryland refused to ratify until the conflicting claims 
of the Union and the States to the Crown lands should be adjusted. The 
lands in dispute were ceded to the Union, and Maryland signed March 1st, 1781. 

On the 2d of March, Congress assembled under its new powers, and con- 
tinued to act for the Confederacy, until March 4th, 1789, when the Federal 
Constitution took effect. 

The Federal Constitution is the result of the labors of a convention which 
convened at Philadelphia in May, 1787. At that time it had become evident 
that the old Confederation had outlived its usefulness, the days of peace try- 
ing it more severely than the days of war, when a common danger united the 
people and made them less captious and exacting in regard to legislation. 

The Confederation at this time had no credit; the revolutionary soldiers 
were unpaid; no provision was made lor tlie pa^meiit ol m\.etfe^\. oxi^tha public 
debt, and, aa Cooper justly observes, ** It was aiailwte ItotclXAx^ ^^asK^^^voL^.^^ 
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opts of many who thought Ireedom did not need to faoe reapoiiBt- 
dlities." Whea the Convention met, a large ahare of the delegates wished to 
xetain the Articles of Conteileiation, amending them ho as to give Congresti 
laddltional powers, Instead of furiiiing a Constitution, A long discussion fol- 
lowed, and a very able one, the reault being our Constitution, embodying a 
division of legislative, judicial and exeautive powers. It was adopted by 
the several Btatea. so that the machinsiT of our Federal Government was But 
In motion by the inaugnTatton of Woshing'ton, as President, April 30th, 1T8H. 

PARTIES. 

When in the struggle for independence, the Whigs were of course in a 
majority. In taut, those of the old Tories who would not beoome Whigs, 
found it best to emigrate or keep still enough to have their sentiments forgot- 
ir unnoticed. When the question of the Union came up, the Whigs 
naturally divided upon the question of State rights, the smaller and largest 
of the States being the most strennoas that no central government should 
nanrp their powers. The class of thinkers who held with greatest tenacity to 
£he extreme idea of State tights, were called Particnlarislfi. 

"Those who argued that local self-government vas inadequate to the 
eetabliahment and perpetuation of political freedom, and that it afiarded little 

o power to successfully resist invasion," were called strong Government 
'Whigs. Some of these wanted a government patterned after England, but 
xepublicau in name and spirit. The essential differences, if they can be 
Kdaced to two sentences, were these : The Farticularist Whiga desired a 
government republican in form and democratic in spirit, with rights of local 
aelf- government and State rights ever uppermost. The Strong- Government 
Whigs desired a government republioan in form, witli checks upon the 
impulses or passions of the people; liberty sternly regulated by law, and that 
low strengthened and confirmed by central authority, the authority of the 
national government to be final in ajipeals. (" Cooper's American Politics," 
book 1, p. G.) 

The trouble with the confederacy was this: It was not respected by the 
people; the States did not acknowledge its power; in fact it had ao power; 
it was a rope of sand. If it made a requisition the States disregarded it; It 
oould not legnlate foreign commerou; foreign nations refused to bind them- 
aelvaa by commercial treaties with such an inoperative power; there was open 
and constant jealousies and business rivalries between the States; it was "a 
bouse divided against itself, and it oould not stand." Wisely, and with the 
prescience for whiolt we cannot give the memory of the delegates too much 
honor, they framed the Constitution of the Doited States; they took the 
parts and welded them into a hai'monious whole. 

The Bot providing tor its submission provided that when ratified by nine 
of the thirteen States, it should be bindiug upon those ratifying the samt'. 
Now, amendments to the Constitution, when adopted by three.fourths of nil 
the States, ore bindiug upon all. Wbeu the Constitution waa submitted the 
Strong -Government Whiga became known as the Federals, and the Particn- 
]&rists, Aiiti-Foderuls. The Federals had for leaders the brainiest and strong- 
est men of the day, notably, Alexander Hamilton, Ju,a\ea UtL^^ftcva. vo.&. &<aV&. 
Tie Anti.FederaJshad also Bomeattongmea, t).n«)ttg,'«'\is«o."«aa"^Ta.TS.O». 
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Henry and Samuel Adams, and the fight in the States oyer ratification was 
exceedingly fierce. Had not George Washington ranged himself with the 
Federalists, the result would have been uncertain; as it was. Congress was 
officially informed July 2, 1788, that the needed nine States had ratified the 
Constitution, whereupon the first Wednesday in March, 1789, was fixed as 
the time <' for commencing proceedings under the Constitution." 

The people spontaneously nominated George Washington, for President, 
and John Adams, for Vice-President, without any conventions. Washington 
selected his Cabinet from the leading minds of both parties, with the view 
xmdoubtedly of harmonizing all factions and obliterating party spirit. For 
a time this seemed to be the result, but soon party rancor again became 
apparent, for even James Madison, who had been the leader of the Fed- 
eralists, ranged himself under the Anti- Federalist's banner. During the third 
session of Congress, Vermont and Kentucky were admitted to the Union. 
Rhode Island and North Carolina, which had rejected the Constitution at 
first, reconsidered their action, the former in May, 1790, and the latter in 
November, 1789. 

The election for members of the Second Congress resulted in a Federal 
majority, and this Congress passed the first methodic apportionment bill, 
fixing representation at 83,000 for each Congressional district. 

By 1793, purty lines had become well drawn, the names being now the 
Federalists and the Bepublicans. George Washington was again the spon- 
taneous choice Qf the people for President, and unanimously elected. John 
Adams received the support of the Federalists, and George Clinton, of New 
York, the support of the Republicans, for Vice-President. Adams was 
elected. In December, 1793, Jefferson left Washington's Cabinet, and retired 
to Monticello, where he busied himself in writing political essays and organ- 
izing the Republican party, of which he was the acknowledged head. Never 
before, nor hardly ever since, was political vituperation directed at exalted 
personages as in the closing days of Washington's administration, he being 
accused of shameful political crimes, and of winking at, if not being bene- 
fited by, frauds upon the public funds. 

Accustomed as we are to all sorts of political abuse of prominent men, 
we can scarcely conceive it possible that the Father of his Country should 
have been so treated. 

In 1796, the sentiment of the people crystallized upon the acknowledged 
leaders for President and Vice-President. Washington's farewell address had 
been issued in August, in which he announced his determination to serve no 
longer as President, or in any public capacity. The Federalists placed John 
Adams and Thomas Pinckney, in nomination, while the Republicans named 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr. Both parties were plainly arrayed, and both 
confident; but so evenly were the parties divided the Electoral College chose 
John Adams, Federalist, President, and Thomas Jefferson, Republican, Vice- 
President. No political platform was adopted by either party. During this 
administration the celebrated Alien and Sedition law was passed, which author- 
ized the President *' to order all such aliens as he shall judge dangerous to 
the peace and safety of the United States, or shall have reasonable grounds 
to suspect are concerned in any treasonable or secret machinations against 
the Government thereof, to depart out oi tlie teTiitorj ot the United States 
within such time aa shall be expressed in such, oxdei." T\ie;a^T^«»o\\i\AOTi^«^^ 
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the laws, passed in pnrsuanoe of this policy, gave a dangerous current ^*io 
political thought and action." Undoubtedly they were the immediate cause of 
the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 1798. Jefferson was the father of 
the former and Madison of the latter. 

In 1800, John Adams was again nominated for President, and C. G. Finck- 
ney lor Vice President. A ** Congressional Convention," held in Philadel^ 
phia, nominated as the Eepublican candidates, for President and Vice-Presi* 
dent, Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr. The Electors chosen voted 78 for 
Jefferson, 78 for Burr and 65 for John Adams and 64 for Pinckney. Burr and 
Jefferson having the same number of votes, it was not legally decided which 
should be President or Vice-President, and the election had to go to the 
House ol Representatives. The result v/as a protracted contest, which 
evoked the worst passions and even threatened civil war. It was the first 
practical test of the electoral system as then provided for in the Constitution. 
At that time each elector was required to vote for two persons, the one 
receiving the highest number of votes to be President, and the next highest 
Vice-President. This election showed conclusively that the man nominated 
for Vice-President might become the President, and the nominee for Presi- 
dent the Vice-President; in other words, that the people's choice might not 
be ratified. On the thirty-sixth ballot in the House, Jefferson was chosen 
President, and Burr, Vice-President. An amendment to the Constitution 
was fully ratified by Sept. 25,1804, requiring the Electors to ballot separately 
for President and Vice-President. 

In the campaign of 1800, the first national party platform was adopted 
by the Republicans, and Jefferson and Burr were the first ** Congressional 
Caucus" nominees. The Federalists had no platform. Washington and 
Adams had been the spontaneous choice of an overwhelming majority of the 
people, and in 1796 Adams and Pinckney ran as recognized leaders without 
any formal nomination. During Jefferson's administration the first removal 
for political cause was made, and offices were first given as a reward for party 
fealty. 

In 1804, the candidates of both parties were nominated by Congressional 
caucuses. Jefferson and Clinton were the Republican nominees, and Charles 
C. Pinckney and Rufus King, were the nominees of the Federalists. Neither 
party adopted a platform of principles. In 1805, the Republicans dropped 
that name and took that of Democrats. In 1808, the usual Congressional 
caucus was held, nominating Madison and George Clinton, for the offices, 
respectively, of President and Vice-President. The Federalists supported C. 
C. Pinckney for President. Madison and Clinton were elected. In May, 1812, 
Madison was nominated by a Congressional caucus for re-election to the 
Presidency, and John Langdon was nominated for Vice-President, but, 
declining on account of age, Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, took his place. 

In September, 1812, a 

CONVENTION 

of the opposition to Madison, representing in its delegates eleven States, was 
held in the City of New York, and nominated De "Witt Clinton, for President, 
and Jared IngersoU, for Vice-President. This was the first national political 
convention representing the people directly, and tho FedeiT«L\i"St^Ta?Qfi»\.\^w?^ 
^ the credit of eatablishing the precedent. Madiaou au^ Qtetrj ^^x^ ^^^Nr.^. 
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Neither party presented a political platform. During this Administration 
war was declared with Great Britain. 

January 4, 1815, the celebrated Hartford Convention passed a series of 
resolutions denimciatory of the forcible conscription, draft or imprisonment 
of citizens or the militia. It was a peace party in time of war; and it also 
proposed several amendments to the Constitution of the United States, the 
gist of which was as follows: 

I. Bepresentatives and direct taxes to be apportioned among the States, 
according to the respective number of free, persons and those bound to service 
for a term of years; and excluding Indians and all other persons. 

II. No new State to be admitted to the Union without the concurrence 
of two-thirds of both Houses of Congress. 

III. No embargo on ships or vessels of citizens in the ports of the United 
States, for a longer period than sixty days. 

IV. Congress not to have power to interdict trade with foreign nations, 
without concurrence of two -thirds of the members of both Houses. 

Y. Congress not to make nor declare war, nor authorize hostilities 
against any foreign nation, unless the United States be actually invaded, 
without concurrence of two-thirds of the members of both Houses. 

YI. No person afterward naturalized to be eligible to Congress, or hold 
any civil office under the United States. 

YII. Same person not to be eligible for re-election to the Presidency; 
nor two citizens of same State, eligible for two terms in succession. 

This was a Federalist platform. During this Administration, Congress 
passed the first bill to promote internal improvements, but the President 
vetoed it. The first bill for the establishment of a national bank also passed, 
and was signed by Madison. 

The Democrats, in 1816, nominated, through a Congressional caucus, James 
Monroe for President, and Daniel D. Tompkins for Yice-President. The 
Federalists named Eufus King, of New York, and divided their vote for Yice- 
President. As usual, no political platforms. Monroe and Tompkins were 
elected. During this Administration, the Monroe doctrine was enunciated, 
which has since become the unwritten law of the land. 

The second election of Monroe, occurred in 1820, and was practically 
without opposition, only one electoral vote being cast against him. Mr. 
Tompkins, candidate for Yice-President, was a little less esteemed, it would 
seem, since there were fourteen electoral votes cast against him. Neither 
party made any nominations or disseminated a platform. It was a case of 
spontaneity of expression, not likely to occur in our day or generation. 
During this Administration, Missouri was admitted to the Union, and the Mis- 
souri Compromise passed. The sale of Government lands by the credit sys- 
tem was also changed to sales for cash and the price reduced. 

In 1824, four candidates were before the people for President, namely: 
General Andrew Jackson, John Quincy Adams, William H. Crawford and 
Henry Clay. No one received a majority of the electoral votes, and for the 
second time in our history the House of Representatives was called upon to 
decide the struggle. The result was the selecting of John Quincy Adams for 
President, and John C. Calhoun for Yice-President. The result made hard 
feelings and excited jealousies that were not allayed for many years. General 
Jackson had been the choice of the people, and \Aa ttie^da «\,«t\,^^ \Jckft ^\»ot^ ^ 
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and professed to believe, there had been a corrupt bargain between Clay and 
Adams. The nominees had all been nominated by caucuses of Congressmen, 
and about all the good the bitter contest brought to the country was the 
destruction of that mode of nominating the Chief Magistrate of the Nation. 

The election of 1824 really furnished a basis for the Whig party, for Mr. 
Clay, who had been a Democrat, was driven over to the National Bepublican 
(aoon to be Whig) party. 

Ba 1828, the National Republicans supported John Quincy Adams and 
Hichard Bosh, while the Democracy, supported Andrew Jackson and John C. 
Calhoun. General Jackson received 178 Electoral votes, to 83 for Mr. Adams. 

In the month of December, 1831, the National Republican party held its 
Convention in Baltimore, and nominated Henry Clay for President, and John 
Sergeant for Vice-President. They issued a platform or address to the peo- 
ple, taking stand upon the questions of the tariff, internal improvements, 
removal of the Cherokee Indians, and in favor of the renewal of the United 
States Bank Charter. The Democrats put in nomination, General Jackson for 
re-election as President, and John C. Calhoun as Vice-President, both of 
whom were elected by the popular vote and the Electoral College. 

At a ratification meeting held in Washington, May 11, 1832, three resolu- 
tions were adopted as a platform for the party: 1st. Adequate protection to 
American industry; 2d. Uniform system of internal improvements; and 3d. 
That the *' indiscriminate removal of public officers for a mere difference of 
political opinion is a gross abuse of power, and that the doctrine boldly 
preached in the United States Senate that * to the victors belong the spoils 
of the vanquished,' is detrimental to the interests, corrupting to the morals 
and dangerous to the liberties of the country." 

During this administration the public deposits were removed from the 
United States Bank, Roger B. Taney was made Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and South Carolina, on the 24th of November, 1832, passed an ordi- 
nance to nullify certain acts of the Congress of the United States. 

The Democracy held their Convention in 1836 at Baltimore, and nom- 
inated Martin Van Buren for President. The Whigs nominated William Henry 
Harrison and Francis Granger. There were scattering votes for Daniel Web- 
ster, Mr. Mangum and Hugh L. White, but Mr. Van Buren received 170 Elec- 
toral votes and Mr. Harrison 73. 

In 1839, during the Twenty-sixth Congress, the practice of Members of 
Congress *' pairing off" was first introduced. John Quincy Adams offered a 
resolution against the practice ; it was placed on the calendar and not 
reached, hence not voted upon. The practice is now common. 

In the campaign of 1840, Mr. Van Buren was again the Democratic nom- 
inee for President, and Richard M. Johnson for Vice-President. Their Con- 
vention was held at Baltimore, and a platform adopted May 5, 1840. The 
Convention made no nomination for Vice-President, several States having 
nominated differemt persons; but before the election Mr. Johnson was adopted. 
The Whigs held their Convention at Philadelphia, and nominated William 
Henry Harrison for President, and John Tyler for Vice-President. The 
Whigs were victorious, the Electoral votes, 234, of nineteen States being 
given lor them, and 60 Electoral votes from nine States were given to the 
Democratic nominees. General Harrison died Xpiii 4, \\xa\. oxia tdlots^JGcl ^\fcx 
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his inan^nration, and John Tyler succeeded him as President. The Dem- 
ocrats gave to the country in this campaign a very elaborate platform, cover- 
ing all the distinctive features of their party policy. 

The first national platform of the Abolition party favored the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and the territories; the inter- State slave 
trade and general opposition to slavery to the full extent of Constitutional 
power. During this administration the Democracy began to split on the free 
soil issue, and discontented Whigs and Democrats, united in forming a Liber- 
ty party, which, August 30th, 1843, in convention assembled at Buffalo, N. Y., 
promulgated a platform of twenty- one resolutions. 

The next Presidential nominating convention was held at Baltimore, in 
May, 1844. This convention had a majority of delegates favorable to the 
renomination of Mr. Van Buren, but a Chairman of the Convention opposed 
to his candidacy was selected, who, aided by a rule adopted by the conven- 
tion that a two-ihirdayo\,Q should be necessary to nominate, the opposition 
headed by Calhoun's friends, were able to defeat him, and a dark horse in the 
person of James E. Polk, of Tennessee, carried off the prize. George M. 
Dallas, of Pennsylvania, was nominated for Vice-President. The Whig con- 
vention at Baltimore, May 1st, 1844, adopted Henry Clay, as its candidate for 
President, and Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, for Vice-President. 
The Abolitionists nominated James G. Bimey, of Michigan, for President. 

The Whig platform had one resolution which gave as their doctrine a 
tariff for revenue, discriminating with special reference to the protection of 
the domestic labor of the country, distribution of proceeds of the sales of 
public lands, a single term for the Presidency, and an efficient and economical 
administration. The Democratic platform reaffirmed the first nine resolu- 
tions of the platform of 1840; opposition to distribution of proceeds of sales 
of public lands among the States; against robbing the President of the veto 
power, and affirming our title to the whole territory of Oregon, asking for its 
re-occupation, and the re-annexation of Texas, at the earliest practicable 
moment. 

Polk and Dallas, managed to be elected in consequence of the personal 
popularity of Silas Wright, who ran on the Democratic ticket for Governor 
of New York. The war with Mexico followed, Texas was annexed and anti- 
slavery agitation visibly increased in consequence of what was known as the 
Wilmot Proviso, namely: " That no part of the territory to be acquired 
(from Mexico) should be open to the introduction of slavery." 

Preparatory to the Presidential election of 1848, the Democrats held their 
National Convention at Baltimore, May 21st, 1848, and nominated Lewis Cass, 
of Michigan, for President, and General William O. Butler, of Kentucky, for 
Vice-President. The Whig Convention met at Philadelphia June 8th, 1848, 
and nominated General Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, for President, and 
Millard Fillmore, of New York, for Vice-President. The disaffected Dem- 
ocracy, under the name of Free- Soil Democrats, met at Utica, N. Y., and 
nominated Martin Van Buren, of New York, for President, and Charles 
Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, for Vice-President. The Abolitionists 
nominated Gerritt Smith, of New York, for President. Each party put forth 
an elaborate platform of principles, and after an exciting canvass. General 
Taylor was elected. He died in about sixteen months from his inaugnra* 
tJon, or on the 8th day of July, 18B0. 
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In 1852, it was becomiDg evident that unless the Whig party could be 
successful it would be dissolved, and a new party formed, more or less on the 
slavery and sectional issues. The Free-Soil Convention nominated John P. 
Hale, of New Hampshire, for President, at Pittsburg, August 11th, 1852. 
The Democrats nominated Franklin Pierce for President, at Baltimore, June 
Isty 1852, and the Whigs, General Winfield Scott, at Baltimore, June 16, 1852. 

The Democracy, which clung to the two-thirds rule, nominated a dark 
horse, and the Whigs, a popular soldier. Each, party , as had now become the 
custom, enunciated a platform of principles. The Democracy carried the 
day, and the Whig party ceased to exist as a national organization. About 
this time the Native American, or Know-Nothing, party arose; and the Kansas 
troubles were under full headway before Pierce's administration was over. 
The Dred Scott decision was also promulgated, and political excitement was 
at fever heat. The Free -Soil Whigs and Democrats, and the disaffected of 
almost every shade of politics} opinion, formed a new party, named it the 
National Bepublican, the comer-stone of which was opposition to the exten- 
tension of slavery. The American party met February 20th, 1856, at Phila- 
delphia, and nominated for President Millard Fillmore, of New York^ and for 
Vice-President, Andrew J. Donelson, of Tennessee. What was lieft of the 
Whig party met at Baltimore, September 17th, 1856, and endorsed the nom- 
inations of the American party. The first National Convention of the Bepub- 
lican party met at Philadelphia, June 18th, 1856, and nominated John C. Fre- 
mont for President, and William L. Dayton for Vice-President. The Dem- 
ocratic Convention met at Cincinnati, June 5th, 1856, and nominated James 
Buchanan for President, and John C. Breckinridge for Vice-President. 

A most exciting canvass followed, resulting in the election of the Dem- 
ocratic ticket; but the vote cast for Fremont demonstrated that the Bepub- 
lican party was likely to succeed at the next trial. Then followed the excite- 
ment incident to the Kansas conflict, which became, on a small scale, actual 
war. Helper's Impending Crisis became a text book; Douglas and Lincoln 
held their memorable debates, and John Brown made his insane raid on 
Harper's Ferry. 

Amid profound excitement the Democratic party convened its next Na- 
tional Convention at Charleston, S. C, on the 23d of April, 1860. The Con- 
vention did not get to balloting until Tuesday evening. May 1st, the eighth 
day of the session. They balloted until May 3d, when, finding it impossible 
to nominate, the Convention was adjourned to Baltimore, June 18th, 1860. 
This Convention debated until Jime 22d, and when on that day it was moved 
to go into a ballot, Virginia withdrew; North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Maryland, California, Oregon and Arkansas followed. Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Florida had been 
excluded from the Committee on Credentials in consequence of a resolution 
which had been introduced, and which was carried, referring ** the creden- 
tials of all persons claiming seats in this convention made vacant by the 
secession of delegates at Charleston to the Committee on Credentials." The 
Convention was now reduced to a minority of delegates from all the States. 
As a ballot was called for, when Massachusetts was reached. General B. F. 
Butler arose and refused to remain in a convention which represented a min- 
ority of States, or, what was personal to himseVl, m«keoxLNeiTA.\ovi^\iet^ *CckSk 
African slave trade, which was piracy, was openlj aOiNOC^uX.^^. '^^ >2aR?a. 
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retired, followed by five others. The baUoting proceeding, Stephen A. 
Douglas was nominated, with Senator Fitzpatrick, as candidates, respectively, 
for President and Vice-President. Mr. Fitzpatrick refused the honor, and 
the Execntive Committee substituted Herschel Y. Johnson. The same day, 
June 23d, another Convention assembled at Baltimore, styling itself the 
<< National Democratic Convention," and nominated John C. Breckinridge 
for President, and Joseph Lane, of Oregon, for Vice-President. The Repub- 
lican Convention assembled at Chicago, May 16th, 1860, and nominated Abra- 
ham Lincoln, of Illinois, for President, and Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, for 
Vice-President. A << Constitutional Union " Convention met at Baltimore, 
May 9th, 1860, and nominated John Bell, of Tennessee, for President, and 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, for Vice-President. 

Each party presented an elaborate platform, and made strenuous efforts 
to elect their candidates, it being apparent to thinking men that in the event 
of the success of the Republican party, the gulf States and South Carolina at 
least would secede. Mr. Lincoln was elected, and all the Southern States did 
secede, excepting Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri. The civil war followed, 
with what result all know. South Carolina seceded Dec. 20th, 1860; Georgia, 
Nov. 19th, 1860; Mississippi, Jan. 9th, 1861 ; Florida, Jan. 10th, 1861; Louis- 
iana, Jan. 25th, 1861; Alabama, Jan. 11th, 1861; Arkansas rejected secession 
Feb. 18th, 1861; seceded May 6th, 1861; Texas, Feb. 1st, 1861; North Caro- 
lina, May 21st, 1861; Virginia, April 17th, 1861; secession vote of the people 
announced June 25th, 1861 ; Kentucky convened a rump conference at Bussel- 
ville, Oct. 29th, which passed a Declaration of Independence and a Secession 
Ordinance, Nov. 20th, 1861 ; there was nothing regular or legal in this gather- 
ing. Tennessee was declared by Gov. Isham G. Harris out of the Union, 
June 24th, 1861. In Missouri and Maryland, disaffected parties declared the 
States out of the Union, but in both it failed to have the sanction of the law- 
ful authorities. 

In 1864, the Republicans re-nominated, June 7th, Abraham Lincoln for 
President, and nominated Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, for Vice-President. 
The Democrats held their Convention at Chicago, August 29th, and nom- 
inated General George B, McCleUan for President, and George H. Pendleton 
for Vice-President. Lincoln was elected, and assassinated April 14th, 1865. 

In 1868, May 20th, the Republican National Convention met at Chicago, 
and nominated General Grant for President, and Schuyler Colfax for Vice- 
President, who were elected. The Democrats met at New York the 3d of 
July, 1868, and nominated Horatio Seymour for President, and General 
Francis P. Blair for Vice-President. 

May 1st, 1872, the "Liberal Republican" party met at Cincinnati, and 
nominated Horace Greeley, of New York, for President, and B. Gratz Brown, 
of Missouri, for Vice-President. The regular Democratic Convention con- 
vened at Baltimore, June 9th, and endorsed the Liberal Republican candi- 
dates. A few straight-out Democrats met at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 3rd, and 
nominated Charles O'Connor, of New York, for President, and John Quincy 
Adams for Vice-President. The regular National Republican Convention met 
at Philadelphia, June 5th, and re-nominated General Grant for President, and 

nominated Henry Wilson, of MassachuseUa, iox Nice-Pt^sident. Grant and 

Wilson were elected. 
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In 1876, the Greenbackers held a Gonyention at Indianapolis, May 17th, 
and nominated Peter Cooper and Samuel F. Gary, for President and Vice- 
President. The National Bepublican Convention met at Gincinnati, Jane 
14th, and nominated Butherford B. Hayes for President, and William A. 
Wheeler for Vice President. They were declared elected after a contest before 
the famous << Electoral Commission." The Democratic National Convention, 
met at St. Louis, June 28th, and nominated Samuel J. Tilden for President, 
and Thomas A. Hendricks for Vice-President. 

In 1880, the National Bepublican Convention met at Chicago, June 5th, 
and nominated James A. Garfield, of Ohio, for President, and Chester A. Arthur 
for Vice-President. They were elected. The National Democratic Convention 
convened at Cincinnati, June 22d, and nominated General Winfleld S. Han- 
cock for President, and William H. English, of Indiana, for Vice-President. 
President Garfield was stricken down by an assassin, Charles J. Guiteau, 
July 2d, 1881, end died September 19th, 1881. Chester A. Arthur was sworn 
in as President, September 20th, 1881. 

Since the period of the commencement of the Civil war, we have made 
no attempt to give any synopsis of platforms or leading issues, the events 
being too recent to caU for such an attempt on our part. 
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Presidents of thb OoNTnmrrAii Cokobbss akd of the Gongbess of the 

CONIVDEBATION, 1774-1788. 

Peyton Bandolph, Va., - - - - - 

Henry Middleton, S. C, 

Peyton Bandolph, Va., . . - - . 

John Hancock, Mass., ...... 

Henry Laurens, S. C, 

John Jay, N. Y., 

Samuel Huntington, Gt., - 

Thomas McEean, Del., ...... 

John Hanson, Md., - 

Ellas Boudinot, N. J., - 

Thomas Mifflin, Pa., . - . . . 

Eichard H. Lee, Va., .-..-- 

Nathaniel Gorham, Mass., 

Arthur St. Clair, Pa., ...... 

Gyrus Griffin, Va., .-..-. 



Sept. 


5, 1774 


Oct. 


22, 1774 


May 


10, 1775 


May 


24, 1776 


Nov. 


1, 1777 


Deo. 


10, 1778 


Sept. 


28, 1779 


July 


10. 1781 


Nov. 


5, 1781 


Nov. 


4, 1782 


Nov. 


8, 1788 


Nov. 


80, 1784 


June 


6, 1786 


Feb. 


2, 1787 


Jan. 


22, 1788 



Pbesidents and Vice-Presidents of the United States. 



1. 



2. 



?. 



4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 
20, 
21. 



Presidents. 
1789. — George Washington, Va. 
1793. — George Washington, Va. 
1797. — John Adams, Mass. 
1801.- Thomas Jefferson, Va. 
1805. — Thomas Jefferson, Va. 
1809. — James Madison, Va. 
1813.— James Madison, Va. 
1817.— James Monroe, Va. 
1821. — James Monroe, Va. 
1825. — John Q. Adams, Mass. 
1829. — Andrew Jackson, Tenn. 
1833. — Andrew Jackson, Tenn. 
1837.— Martin Van Buren, N. Y. 
1841. — Wm. Henry Harrison, O. 
1842.— John Tyler, Va. 
1845.— James K. Polk, Tenn. 
1849. — Zachary Taylor, La. 
1849.— Millard Fillmore, N. Y. 
1853.— Franklin Pierce, N. S. 
1857. — James Buchanan, Pa. 
1861.— Abraham Lincoln, HI. 
1865. — Abraham Lincoln, HI. 
1865. — Andrew Johnson, Tenn. 
1869.— U. S. Grant, HI. 
1873.— U. S. Grant, HI. 
1877.— R. B. Hayes, O. 
1881,— James A. Garfield, O. 
188L— Chester A. Arthur, N. Y. 



Vice-Presidents. 
John Adams, Mass. 
John Adams, Mass. 
Thomas Jefferson, Va. 
Aaron Burr, N. Y. 
George Clinton, N. V. 
George Clinton, N. Y. 
Elbridge Gerry, Mass. 
D. D. Tompkins, N. Y. 
D. D. Tompkins, N. Y. 
John C. Calhoun, S. C. 
John C. Calhoun, S. C. 
Martin Van Buren, N. Y. 
R. M. Johnson, Ky. 
John Tyler, Va. 

G. M. Dallas, Pa. 
Millard Fillmore, N. Y. 

Wm. R. King, Ala. 
J. C. Breckinridge, Ky. 
Hannibal Hamlin, Me. 
Andrew Johnson, Tenn. 

Schuyler Colfax, Ind. 
Henry Wilson, Mass. 
Wm. A. Wheeler, N. Y. 
Chester A. Arthur, N. Y. 
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128 THE PRESIDENTIAL FAVORITES. 



CABINET OFFICERS OF THE ADMINISTBATIOKS. 

Geobgb Washington, President— L and IL. ; 1789-1797. 

Secretary of State, Thomas Jefferson, Ya., Bept. 2Gth, 1789 : Edmund Randolph, Ya., Jan. 2d, 
1794 ; Timothy Pickering, Pa , Dec. loth, 179o. Secretary of Treasury , Alexander Hamilton, N. 
Y., Sept. 11th, 1789 ; Oliver Wolcott, Ck>nn., Feb. 2d, 1795. Secretary of War, Henry Knox, Mass., 
Sept. 12th, 1789 ; Timothy Pickering, Pa., Jan. id, 1795 ; James McHenry, Md., Jan. 27th, 1796. 
Attorney General, Edmund Bandolph, Ya., Sept. 2^>th, 1789 ; William Bradford, Pa., Jan. 27th, 
1794 ; Charles Lee, Ya,, Dec. luth, 1 95. Poatmaater General,* Samuel Osgood, Mass., Sept. 26th, 
17S9 ; Timothy Pickering, Pa., Au^. 12th, 1791 ; Joseph Habersham, Ga , Jf'eb. 25th, 1795. 

^ John Adams, President— IIL ; 1797-1801. 

Secretary of State, Timo^i^ Pickering, continued ; John Marshall. Ya., May 13ih, 1800. See^ 
retary of Treasury, Oliver Wolcott, continued ; Samuel Dexter, Mass. , Jan. 1 st, 1801. Secretary 
of War, Jam^s McHenry, continued ; Samuel Dexter, Mass., May 13th, 1800 ; Roger Qriswold, 
Conn., Feb. 3d, 18* M. Secretary of Navy,\ G«orge Cabot, Mass., May 3d, 1798 ; Benjamin Stod- 
dart, Md., May 2lst, 1798. Attorney General, Charles Lee, continued ; Theophilus Parsons, 
Mass., 1 eb. 2uth, 1801. Foetmaater General, Joseph Habersham, continued. 

Thomas Jeppebson, President— IY. and V. ; 1801-1E09. 

Secretary of State, James Madison, Ya., March 6th, 1801. Secretary of Treasury, Samuel 
Dexter, continued ; Albert Gallatin, Pa., May 14th, 18ol. Secretary of War, Henry Dearborn, 
Mass., March 6th, 1801 . Secretary of Nuvy, Benjamin Stoddart, continued ; Bobert Smith, Md., 
July 15th, 1^01 ; Jacob Crowninshield, Mass., MaySd, 1^05. Attorney General, iMwi Lincoln, 
Mass., March 0th, 1801 ; Bobert Smith, Md., March 3d, 18i)5; John Breckinridge, Ky., Aug. 7, 
1805; Ceesar A.Rodney, Pa„ Jan. 2oth, \ml. Postmaster General, Joseph Habersham, con- 
tinued ; Gideon Granger, Conn., Nov. 28th, 1»01. 

James Madison, President— YL and YIL ; 1809-1817. 

Secretary of State, Robert Smith, Md.. March 6th, 1809 ; James Monroe, Ya., April 2d, 1811. 
Secretary of Treasury, Albert Gallatin, continued ; George W. Campbell, Tenn., Feb. 9th, 1814 ; 
A. J. Dallas, Pa., Oct. 6,1814; William H. Crawford, Ga.,Oct. 22d, 1816. Secretary of War, 
William Eustis, Mass., March 7th, 1809 ; John Armstrong, N. Y., Jan. 13th, 1813 ; James Mon- 
roe, Ya., Sept. 27th, 1814 ; William H. Crawford, Ga.. Aug. Ist, 181.). Secretary of Navy, Paul 
Hamilton, S. C, March 7th, 1809 ; William Jones, Pa., Jan. 12, 18lJi ; B. W. Crowninshield, Mass., 
Dec. li^th, 1814, Attorney General, C. A. Bodney, continued; William Pinckney, Md., Dec. 
11th, 18 1 1 ; Bichard Rush, Pa. , Feb. lOth, 1814. Postmaster General, Gideon Granger, continued ; 
Return J. Meigs, O., March 17, 1814. 

James Monboe, President— YIII. and IX. ; 1817-1825. 

Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, Mass , March 5th, 1817. Secretary of Treasury, Will- 
iam H. Crawford, continued. Secretary of War, George Graham, Ya., April 7th, 1817 ; John C. 
Calhoun, S. C, October 8th, 1817. Secretary of Navy, B W. Crowninshield, continued ; Smith 
Thompson, N. Y., Nov. 9th, 181 « ; John Rogers, Mass., Sept. 1st, 1823 ; Samuel L. Southard, N. 
J., Sept. I nth, 1 H2:3. Attorney General, Richard Rush, continued ; William Wirt, Ya., Nov. iLth, 
1817. Postmaster General, R. J. Meigs, continued ; John McLean, O., June 26th, 1823. 

John Quinoy Adams, President-X. ; 1825-1829. 

Secretary of State, Henry Clay, Ky , March 7th, 1825. Secretary of Treasury, Richard Rush, 
Pa., March 7th, 1825. Secretary of War, James Barbour, Ya., March 7th, 1826 ; Peter B. Porter, 
N. Y., May 26th, 1.s2H. Secretary of Navy, S. L. Southard, continued. Attorney General, Will- 
iam Wirt, continued. Postmaster General, John McLean, continued. 

Andrew Jackson, President— XL and XII. ; 1829-1837. 

Secretary of Stoie, Martin Yan Buren, N. Y., March 6th, 1820 ; Edward Livingston, La., May 
24th, 1831 ; Louis McLane, Del , May 29th, 1833 ; John Forsyth, Ga., June 27th, 18.i4. Secretary 
^ Treasury, Samuel D. Ingham, Pa., March 6th, 1829; Louis McLane, Del., Aug. 8th, 1831; 
William J. Duan^, Pa., May i:9th, 1833; Roger B. Taney, Md., Sept. 23d, 18 3; LeviWoodbury, 
N. H., June 27th, 1834. Secretary of War, John H. Eaton, Tenn., March 9th, 1829 ; Lewis Cass, 
Mich., Aug. 1st, 1831; Benjamin F. Butler, N. Y., March 3d, 1837. Secretary of Navy, John. 
Branch, N. C, March 9th, 1829 ; Levi Woodbury, N. H., May 23d, 1831 ; Mahlon Dickerson, N. 
J., June 30th, 1834. Attorney General, John M. Berrien, Ga., March 9th, 1829 ; Roger B. Taney, 
Md., July 20th, 1831 ; Benjamin F. Butler, N. Y., Nov. l.'>th, 1833. Postmaster General, William 
T. Barry, Ky., March yth, 1829 ; Amos Kendall, Ky., May Ist, 18;J5. 

Mabtin Yan Buren, President- iui. ; 1837-1841. 

Secretary of State, John Forsyth, continued. Secretary of Treasury, Levi Woodbury, con- 
tinued. Secretary of War, Joel R. Poinsett, S. C, March 7th, 1^37. Secretary of Navy, Mahlon 
Dickerson, continued ; James K. Paulding, N. Y., June 25th, 1838. Attorney General, Benjamin 
P.Butler; Felix GrUndy, Tenn., July 5th, IS.'^S; Henry D Gilpin, Pa., Jan. 11th, 1840. Poat- 
maater General, Amos Kendall, continued ; John M. Niles, Conn., May 19th, 1810. 

Wm. H. Harrison and John Tyler, Presidents— XIY. ; 1841-1845. 

Secretary of State, Daniel Webster, Mass., March 5th, 1841 ; Hugh S. Legare, S. C, May 9th, 
184:i ; A. P. Upshur, Ya., July 24th, 1«4.'^ ; John C. Calhoun, S. C. March 6th, 1&44. Secretary of 
Treasury, Thomas Ewing, O., March 5th, 1S41 ; Walter Forward, Pa., Sept. 1 th, 1S41 ; John C. 
Spencer, N. Y., March 3d, 184 J ; Gtjorgo M. Bibb, Ky., June 15th, lv^44. Secretary of War, John 
Bell, Tenn., March 6th, 1841 ; John McLean, O., Sept. 13tb, 1«41 ; John C. Spencer, N. Y., Oct 
12th, 1841 ; James M. Porter, Pa., March 8th, 1843 ; William Wilkins, Pa., Feb. l^th, 1844. Sec- 
retary of Navy, G. E. Badger, N. C, March 5th, 1841 ; A. P. Upshur, Ya., Sept. 13th, 1841 ; David 

^j>*Not a Cabinet officer, but a subordinate of the Treasury Deimrtment until 1829. 
f N&val affaii B were under the control of the Secretary of War until a separate Navy Department was 
oTsgmn/zed by act of April 30tb, 1798. The acta organizinj^ the otti«»T Aeva.T\taeTi\% ^*t« of the following 
antes: Staie, September 15th, 1789; Treasury, September 2d, n»^; War, liTvv;uaXl\hA'^^- '^^^'^ kXVsrMpj 
^euenUadutiee were regulated by the Judiciary Act of September 2^xii,VlS^. 




jijr 21th, 1S4S; T. W. GUmei, V«., 



„ J. CrlttBudBu.Ky., MftiBbBUi, IBH : Hueli S. Legare, 

J John Nelson, Md., Jnlj- lat, l«43. PosJmosMr Omiral, Fraocia CrangHr, 
41 : ChuTles A. WloklUIa, £y., Sept. 13tb, 184U 

JiKBB E. Poi^ rteaiclect— EV. ;1E43-1B49. 

Jtary of Statu. Jamea Buahanaa, Pu,., Miireh eth, 1»«. Secretary of Traiuury. Robsrl .1. 

Walker, MlSB.. March Bth, 131S. Sooretaiv •/ War. WilUOJO L. Mojoy, N. Y., Maicti 6tll, IMS. 

Sicrctary ot tltwy. Oaona Baucrott, Mmb., Marcli Ittb, lB4ri: JoJia Y, Meaoa, Sept. 9th, 1M6. 

Mtomev Oentral Jahn ¥. Mason, Va., Marob bth, IB45 ; Natbau CUtlilTd, He., Ool. ITth, HtS. 

^... .„^ "-vt Jolmaon, TeiicMftMH Bth, 1B16, 

iLOBiBD M1U.UU) FniHOBE, Prosidenti-XVL ; lBlfl-1853. 
StBTttan/ of State .fobn 31. Clayton, Del,, Uarch 7th, 1819 ; Dniilel Webster. Uoss., Jnlj- iiS, 



Edward EvoceCC, Uass.. Dec. nth, UM. Secrrsforu of Treatiay, W. 

" ~ " "' " * - — SKiretaTyqf WaT.a 

23d, 1850; CbarlesM 

., Marsh Stli, IMO; \ 

It, Md..jQlT Z3d, IBA'Z. Bterehiri/ Df Inttrior, Thomt.t H, 

— , , H. Stuart, Va., Bept 12th, IMU. Attorata Oearral, Beverdy 

Maroh Sth,l84S; John J.CrUbeudeo.K;., July ££rl, im(j. Foatmaitar Btneral, 



Manh nth, IS49 : Thomaa Corwin, Ohio, July 230, HM. Saaretaru of 

- ^ ■■19; WlnfleldBcptttoiiin&Kin). July23d,1850; Cb 

„_^..™. .„ iryofNami, WilUamB. Pceiton, Va., March SHi 

n. O., 'nlr ^^ i*^: J- P-Keimed^ Md..jQl7 23d, 1BA2. Steretari/ >>/ Interior, 'Tbi 



a^lSaxehSOi, 11149; WlnfleldScett (adin^m). JulyXid. IDaO; CimrlesU. Conrad, Ll, Aug. 



I 



July 23d, 1850; Cb , , „. 

in, Va., Marsh Stli, lMO;^WIllIuai, Orabam. 

„™. .Maroh 9th, 18*8; ,_,.,._., — , _ , 

lb CoUBmor, Tt, March Htb, lK4S:'NathaQ K. Ball, N.V.,Jilly £3(1,1850; S. D. Hubbard, 
uoun., Aug. aisi, IMi. 

Fkiheuh FiEBOE, Frealdent— XTU. ; lUS-lSr^T. 

Sesnhiry of Stats, WilUaia L. Manry, t1. 'Y., UarohTth, 1B53. Beeretari/ ofTnamnTi, Jamea 

GQlbrie.Ky., MainbTth, 1863. Sscrslaivo/ iror, Jefferson Dayia, Mlaa. MaKh 7th, 1B53. Ssc- 

retqfyofllain/,Jiaaeaa. Dobbin, N. O. . Msmh 7eh, I85:i. Savitarii of Interior, Robert MsOlel- 

land. Mioh., Maroh7th, lew; Jacob ThompsoG, Mias., Karcb 8, Idsn. Attomry Gmeral. Caleb 

CaBhiDg, Uasa., March Tth,ISj3. i'csCrmufrr 0«n«ral, Jamea Campbell, Pa., March 7tb, 186^1. 

Jiusa BocHAiiui, FrsBident— XYm ; 185T-1S81. 

BanrtaTV of Blate, Lewis Csaa, Miob,, Match B, 1S57 ; J. 8. Blaoli, Pa., Deo, ITtb, isen. Swr- 

rseorw o/ rreojUTH, Howell Cobb. , Qa., March Bib, 1«S7 ; Philip 1'. ThomsB, Md., Deo. lath, IBM; 

JotanA. Dlx. N. Y„Jaa. 11th, IB6I. Hecntary of JTa^Joho B, Fl n yd, Va., March Bth, 1857; 

Joasph Holt, Ky., Jan. IBth, 1"6I. Steretary of Saoy. laaas Toucty. Conn., March 6th. 1861. 

8'mtary of Interior, Jaooh ThompaoB, oonEinned. AUamBV Omerat. J. S. Black, Pa., March 

Btb, IBfil; fl. U. BlJUiton, Pa., Dec. 'Jiith, IHGO. Fottmaster eetiaral, Aaron V. Brown, T»im., 

MKsIiWi,lBiT; Joseph Holt, Ky., March Htti, 195^; HoratlDKiDe, Me.,FBb. l!tb, IBfil. 

w JoHHBON. Froaidenta— XIX. and XX.; 13B1-1SD9. 



8ie n tara of StaU, William H. eeward, N. Y., March 5tb, IBBI . Seoretartiof Treaiuru, B. 
Cbau. Oldo, Uaroh atb. 1B0I;W. P. Fesaendon, Me., July lit, 1864; Hugh McCullooh. It... 
UBrab7ai, 186J; Secrtlarn of War. Simon Cameran, Pa., March eth, 18Si ; Bdwin M. Stanton, 
Pa., Jan. Ifitb, 18B2 ; C. S. Grant [ad inttrimj, Aug. 12th, ]Be7 ; Ednia M. Btanton (reinstated), 
Jan. 14, IBBB ; J. M. BabofiBld. Ill,, May ^r.th, Uen. Searttaru of Navj/, QidBon Wellee, Conn,, 
Karoh Mh, 1861. SBcraton/ 5^ ^"'""or, Caleb P. Smith, March eth, I«UI; John P. Usher, Ind., 
jannsoy Hth, 1883; James Harlan, Iowa, May l,^tb, ISBD; O, H. Browning. Itl., July 27th, 16GII. 
itConwv 6<wn>{, £dward Baten, Mo., March 6th, loQl ; Titian J. OoBee, June 22d, 18U3; JamsB 
apasd, Ey., Dec. 2. ism: Hhhtv Stanbery, O,, July !3d, 18*0 : William M. ETarla, N, Y,, July 
18th. loM, PsahmMiffraniero/, Montgomery Blair, Md., Marcbsth, ISfll; WUUam Deimlson, 
O., Bc^ X*, 1864 ; Aleiander W. Bandall. Wis , July 3ACh, IBBB. 

CLrasSB B. Ghaht, President— XXL and XXU. ; 186S-1B7T, 

aaartarv "/ ^taie. E. B. Waahbnme, HI., March Stb, IBBO ; HamaWn Fiah, N. T., March 11th, 
1889. Bearetary of Treaiury, Bearna S, Boutweli. MaBS„ March llth, lasu; William A. Bloh- 
ardsan, Maaa., Uarob nib, iSTil : Benjamin H. Briatow, Ky., Jnns Jd. 1874 ; Lot M. Morrill, Me., 
June Xlst, 1B7S. Sscrstarv of War, John A. BawLlna, Dl., March llCh, 1869 ; William T. Sber- 
maji,OhiQ, Smit. Btb, IBflB; WiUiamW. BeUuiap, Ia.,OBt.S'itil, ISBB; Alrtionao Talt, O., March 
nhi 187(1 : J. u. Cameron, Pa., May 22d, 187il. Seentaru of Navy. Adol^ E. Borle, Pa., March 
BOi, 1109 ; Oaocgo M. Eoboson, N. J., Jnno 2ith, IBM. Searetary of Interior, Jaoob D. Coi, O., 
Xanib Mb, 18i;u; Colniabua Delano, 0.,Hov. 1st, 1S7D; .Eaoarfah Chandler, Mich, Oct. 19th, 
187fi. AltaTneytimeral, E. B. Hoar, Maas., March fi, luas; Amos T.Akerman. Os,. June 2;sd, 
lST(i;Oeonie H. Willlama, Ore.. Deo. Uth, 1871; Edwards Pierrapoot.N, Y., April iuth. IBJK; 
Alpbonao Taft, O., May 22d, 1878. FoatmatlerOetxeral.J. A, J. Creswell, Md., March ath, 1888: 
MarsbaU Jewell, Conn., Aug. 21th, 18T4 ; Jamsa M. Tyner, lod., July lith, 1878, 
KtiTHEBFOttD B. HiTSB, President— XXHI. ; 1877-1881. 

5«ffr>tarv qf State, William M, Evarta, New York. March 12th, 1877, Seeretary of Traastiru, 
John Bhenaan, O.. March Pth, 18T7. fSeeretanj of War, George W. MoCrary. la,, March lith, 
1877 ; Aleiander Rameey, Minn., Doo lith. 1879. aearetaru of Natfii. Bfchard W. Tbompaou, 
tad., March 12th. Is7; ; Nathau GoB.Jr., W. Va , Jan. flth. 1181. Seuretaru of Interior, Cail 
Solmre, Mo., March i?tb. 1877. Attorney Qeneral, Cbarlea Oevena, Maea.. March 12tb, 1B77. 
Patlmailer esnffml, David M. Key, Tenu,, Maroh 12th, 1877; Horass Maynard, Tsnn., Auif. 

Jauki a. Guipibld mo Chksi^B A. Abtqdii. Presidents- XXIV. ; IS8UI8S5, 

SsorMorv 0/ Slate. Jamea O. Blaine, Me., March 6tb, l»il; FTCderlFli T. Fiellnghnyaen, N, 

J.,Deo. 12th, 1881. 5sDrsfarvo/IVsa«irtf,WllliamH.Windoni,Mlnn.,Marah5tli, 1881; Cbarlea 

J, TolgST, N. T., Oct. 97ai. IBfll. Searatary at War, Robert T. Lincoln, EI., Maroh ath, 1881. 1 

SfSTMarv "/ Sony. W. H. Hunt, La., Maroh Stb. 1881 ; W. E. Chandler, Dec., )S8I. Sirctaira 

of IMn^M-, 8. J. Klrkwood, la., March 5tb, 1881; H.M. TcIIht, Dec., 1881. Attorney OaniraJ, ] 

I W^ne UBoVea^h, Pa., Marcb Atb. IB8I ; Benjamin H. BrewsUr, Pa., Dec. letb.t>fti. BtaL- | 

^_ manltrOertrral. Tbomaa L, Jamea, N. Y.,UeicbMh,lWt\-,Tiiao(:\n 0.'fimQ,'4{'»„YiK.1!«ia.. J 

^K t lean W. Q. aresham, Ind., April, 1883. ■ 
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SFEAXEBS OF THE HOX78E OF BEPBESENTATIVBS. 



Name. 



F. A. Muhlenberg..... 
Jonathan TnunbulL. 
F. A. Mnhlenbers-... 
Jonathan Dayton..... 



it 



Theodore Sedgwick. 
Nathaniel Macon 






(4 



Joseph B. Vamrun. 



<( 



Henry Clay. 



« 



Langdon Gheves. 
Henry Clay 



I* 






John W. Taylor 

Philip P. Barbour 

Henry Clay 

John W. Taylor. 

Andrew Stephenson 






i< 



it 



John Bell , 

James K. Polk 



<« 



Bobert M. T. Hunter. 

John White 

John W. Jones 

John W. Davis 

Bobert C. Winthrop.. 

Howell Cobb 

Linn Boyd 



(« 



II 



Nathaniel P. Banks... 

James L. Orr 

William Pennington. 

Galusha A. Grow 

Schuyler Colfax 



<i 



It 
<i 



James 6. Blaine 



It 
II 



II 



Michael C. Kerr..... 
Samuel J. Bandall.. 



II 



i« 
II 



^ Warren Bl Keifer , 
John G. Carlisle.... 



Massachusetts .. 

North Carolina.. 
•I 

II 

Massachusetts .. 
II 



Kentucky 



State. 



Pennsylvania . 
Connecticut.... 
Pennsylvania . 
New Jersey 



II 



S. C, 2d Sees. 
Kentucky 



II 
II 



New York, -id Sess 

Virginia 

Kentuckv 

New York , 

Virginia 



II 
II 



Tennessee, 2d Sess 
II i( 



II 



II 



Virginia 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Massachusetts . 

Georgia 

Kentucky 



II 



Massachusetts . 
South Carolina. 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ... 
Indiana 



II 

Maine 



II 

Indiana 

Penna.,2d Sess. 



II 
II 



ti 
II 



Ohio 

Kentucky ... 



Congress. 



Term of Service. 



1st 
2d 
3d 
4th 
6th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
0th 
loth 
nth 
12th 
13th 
13th 
I4th 
15th 
IGth 
IGth 
17th 
16th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22d 
23d 
23d 
24th 
25th 
26th 
27th 
28th 
29th 
30th 
Slst 
32d 
38d 
34th 
35th 
3Cth 
37th 
38th 
39th 
40th 
41 Bt 
42d 
43d 
44th 
44th 
45th 
46th 
47th 
48th 



Congress.! April 1, 1789, 

Oct. 24, 1791, 

Dec. 2, 1793, 

Dec. 7, 1796, 

May 16, 1797, 

Deo. 2, 1799, 

Dec 7, 1801, 

Oct. 17, 1803, 

Dec. 2, 1806, 

Oct. 26, 1807, 

May 22, 1809, 

Nov. 4, 1811, 

May 2(, 181S, 

Jan. 19, 1814, 

Dec. 4, 1816, 

Deo. 1, 1817, 

Deo. 6, 1819, 

Nov. 15, 1820, 

Dec. 4, 1821, 

Dec. 1, 1823, 

Deo. 6, 1825, 

Dec. 3, 1827, 

Dec. 7, 1829, 

Dec. 5, 1831, 

Dec. 2, 1833, 

June i, 1834, 

Dec. 7, 1836, 

Sept 5, 1837, 

Dec. 16, 1839, 

May 31, 1841, 

Dec. 4, 1843, 

Dec. 1, 1846, 

Dec. 6, 1847, 

Dec. 22, 1849, 

Dec. 1, 1861, 

Dec. 6, 1863, 

Feb. 2, 18ft6, 

Dec. 7, 1867, 

Feb. 1, 1860, 

July 4, 1861, 

Dec. 7, 1863, 

Dec. 4,1865, 

March 4, 1^67, 

March 4, 1869, 

March 4, 1871, 

Dec. 1, 1873, 

Dec. 6, 1875, 

Dec. 4, 1876, 

Oct. 15, 1877, 

March 18, 1879, 

Dec. 5, 1881, 

Dec. 5, 1883, 



II 
<« 
II 
II 
II 
i< 
II 
II 
II 
II 
i< 
II 
II 
i< 
•I 
II 

IC 

l< 

IC 
IC 

II 

IC 

II 

II 
II 

IC 

II 
I. 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
cc 
II 
n 
n 
tt 
tt 

IC 
CI 

cc 
n 
cc 
II 
«c 
tt 
tt 
<i 
n 

C( 



to March 4, 1791 
to March 4, 1793 
to March 4, 1795 
to March 4, 1797 
to March 3, 1799 
to March 4, 1801 
to March 4, 1803 
to March 4, 1806 
to March 4, 1807 
to March 4, 1809 
to March 4, 1811 
to March 4, 1813 
to Jan. 19,1814 
to March 4^ 1815 
to March 4, 1817 
to March 4, 1819 
to May 16,1820 
to March 4, 1821 
to March 4, 1823 
to March 4, 1826 
to March 4, 1827 
to March 4, 1829 
to March 4, 1831 
to March 4, 1833 
to June '2, 1834 
to March 4, 1836 
to March 4, 183T 
to March 4, 18S9 
to March 4, 1841 
to March 4, 1843 
to March 4, 1845 
to March 4, 1847 
to March 4, 1849 
to March 4, 1861 
to March 4, 1853 
to March 4, 1865 
to March 4, 1867 
to March 4, 1859 
to March 4, 1861 
to March 4. 1863 
to March 4, 1865 
to March 4, 1867 
to March 4, 1^69 
to March 4, 1871 
to March 4, 1873 
to March 4, 1875 
to Aug. 20,1876 
to March 4, 1877 
to March 4, 1879 
to March 4, 1881 
to March 4, 1883 
to March 4, 1886 



Table Ezhibitingr by States the A.ggrega.te Troops Called for by the President and 
Furnished to the TJnion Army from April 16, 1861, to Close of War of BebellicuL 



States and Tebbitobies. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

West Virginia 

Distiiot of Columbia. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 



Quota. 



73,587 

35,897 

32,074 

139,095 

18,898 

44,797 

507,148 

92,820 

385,269 

13,935 

70,905 

34,463 

13,973 

300,322 

199,788 

244,496 



Aggregate. 



Men fur- 
nished. 



70,107 

33,937 

33,288 

146,730 

23,236 

55,864 

448,850 

70,814 

337,936 

12,284 

46,638 

3>,068 

16,534 

313,180 

196,:i03 

259,092 



Paid com- 
mutation. 



2,007 
692 

1,974 

5,318 
463 

1,515 
18,197 

4,196 
28,171 

1,386 

3,G78 



338 

6,479 

784 

55 



Total 



72,114 

34,029 

35,2(>2 

152,048 

2J,699 

67,379 

467,047 

81,010 

366,107 

13,070 

60,316 

32,068 

16,872 

319,6 9 

197,147 

269,147 



Aggre^te 

reduced to 

a 3. years' 

standard. 



56,776 

30,849 

29,068 

124,104 

17,866 

60,623 

892,270 

67,908 

865,517 

10,322 

41,275 

27,714 

11,506 

240,514 

153,576 

214,133 
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AgerogotE. 








Quota. 


MBnfuT. 


Paid com 


TotsL 


a 3 rears' 
BtaudBid. 




35,007 

'■S 

1.M0 


87,aM 


■■1? 


«8.372 
SS;062 

T6,aoa 

103,111 
1»,025 
20,141 

a,MB 

310S 

is,t;6 

1080 

^^^ 

3,167 
^«» 

8,801 
3^670 
^300 

"'me 
i,goe 
aloBO 








Mtnnesot,. 


10,083 








■;S 

i^aw 

£3s; 


s,B6a 










Ts 










15,726 
























NobiMka Territory 






;-'i 


Dukotii Territory 




4,433 

iloii 

l.BBO 


^^^ 














•1W«» 






1,833 








ei,7M 








Tatn] 


2.Tra.a> 


5,772.108 


Bfl.TJl 


2,860.132 


2.3E0,ETa 



■ Colored ^iKppB or^Lnl^eil at various atatlons In Qie States in rebellion, embracing all not 
■vifliflull; or^dited to Btatee, and whioli cannot be aasiguad.— Aihtttiht auiBBU.'£ OmoE 
iriuhAv<™> Wop. 3, 1S80. ' 

STATEMENT SHOWTNO THE BXPEMDITTJSBS, 

Aa iar m ascertained, neooBHarily growing out o( the Woi of the HebelUou, from July 1, 1S61, to 



APPEOPHIATION. 




£ipendlfeu» 

Dtho? than lor 

tlwvar. 


EtpanditoiB 
Bro^^ontot 




s 6;.s^.iM 7- 




S fll.-32,730 77 
61,733,187 73 

"■iSii 

0,318,763 1« 








S IS,041,afi 71 

87,161,f60 14 

681,623 CP7 




2Bl,B7a 64 
1,029,810 00 
244 SIS 40 
333,331 1 
7,005.088 a^ 
16.331,0M »S 

33,944,017 n 
112,80J.Ml 31 
2.064,190 32 
4Sn,0ll,0^ 76 
3.->7,SlK,9fla 61 
lOl.iEB.STS 37 
401,1«3,324 91 
4,62B,MU 66 
aUl,861,48S BI 
130,a90",78a OS 
43,372,889 «< 
4BT,«E1 IS 
184,473,721 2S 
















Salaries and contingent oipsnaeaofWacDept, 




'344.BI6 to 


1,870,130 00 
2,713,693 79 

10,U0,7M 70 

Bi.sai^iao 17 

6a,C37,043 B5 
ie;iBS;83t 74 

ilsoilooo »l 

11.107,688 11 
4,31^330 SI 

111,101,921 V< 

' 3»^M OU 

IO0,38S,»91 7B 


6,228,789 Od 

lilswlzss 70 

aS.B31,m ST 
112,E03,S4l SI 

3fll|4n|s48 88 
309.481,917 83 
61,342,733 83 
339,79 ',836 M 
3,02^219 88 
34^,643,880 20 
12fl;B72,«3 M 


Expeneeaor KBaeeaingaudaolloatingintemalreT... 






ar.^^£°StSf"" andtbelrl,,^....,.... 






1.04i;i02,ra H 


Pay, mUease, aeaera] eiuvuBes. ate., gt the Bimy.. 


Pa?, etc., to offlCBra a«d mm In D-pt. of MI.eonri. 






,.,S;S£ 












Bonnty to yolnnteera, their widowB and loeal helm 
AMftlooal bounty not o( Jaly Bi. ifms 




57'»« 
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8TATEMEVT BHOWIVa THB BXPEVDITT7BBS.-{Coiiiinaed. 



APPBOFBJATION. 



CoUectton and paymfliift of bounty, ete., to colored 

Bebnbtun^big State* for moneyB expended for pay 

ment of nmitary aervice of the united States 

Defraying ezpenaea of minnte-men and yolmiteerB 

in Penn., ICarrlaod, Ohio, Tndianit and Kentucky 
Befnnding to Swtea expenses incoxred on account 

of Tolnnteera.... 
Bebnborsements to Baltimore for aid tn oonstmc- 

tkm of defensiye worlts in 1B83 » 

Payment to members of certain military organiza 

tlons in Kansas 



Szpenses of recroiting ^.......^ 

Drift and snbstitate nmd ^ 

Medical and Hospital Department. 

Medical and Snigical History and Statistics 

Medical Moseun and Library 

Providina for comfort of sick, wonnded and dia- 
reharged soldiers. 

Freedmen's Hospital and Asylum. 

Axtiflcial limbs and ai^pliances. ^ 

Ordnance service ~ „ ~ 

Ordnance, ordnance stores and Bui>plies ^. 

Armament of fortifloations ^ 

National annories, arsenals, etc ^ 

Purchase of arms for yolunteers and r^nila^s 

Traveling expenses First Michigan Cavalry and 
California and Nevada Volunteers .».. 

Paynient of expenses under reconstruction acts 

Secret Service 

Books of Tactics 

Medals of Honor 

Support of Nat. Home for disabled v<riunteer soldiers 

Publication of official records of war of the rebellion 

Contingencies of the Army and Adj't Oenl's Dep't... 

Payments under special acts of relief 

Copying official reports.. 

Expenses of Court of Inquiry in 1868 and 1869 

United States Police for Baltimore 

Preparing register of volunteers 

Army pensions 

Telegraph for military purposes 

Maintenance of gunboat fleet proper 

Keeping, transport'g and supplying prisoners of war 

Permanent forts and fortiflcauons ; surveys for mili- 

, tary defenses; contingencies of fortifications; plat- 
form for cannon of large calibre, etc., from 1861^-68.. 

Construction and maintenance of steam rams 

Signal Service 

Gunboats on the Western rivers 

Supplying, transporting and delivering arms and 
mumtions of war toloyalcitizensin States in rebel- 
lion against the Oovemment of the United States. 

Collecting, organizing and drilling volunteers 

Bridge-trains and equipage 

Tool and siege trains 

Completing the defenses of Washington 

Comxions of rations topris'ers of war in rebel States 

National cemeteries 

Purchase of Ford's Theatre 

Temporary relief to destitute people in Dist. of Col. 

Headstones, erection of headstones, pay of Sup'ts, 
and moving the remains of officers to nat. cemet's. 

State of Tennessee for, keeping and maintaining 
United States military prisoners 

Capture of Jeff . Davis 

Bemoving wreck of gunboat Oregon in Chefunct 
Biver. Louisiana 

SnpiK>rt of Bureau of Refugees and Freedmen 

Clfums for quartermaster's stores and com. supplies 

MisoeUaneous claims audited by Third Auditor 

Claims of loyal citizens for supplies furnished dur 
ing the rebellion 



Payment for use of Corcoran Art Gkillery 
ExpenaeB otaaleB ol stores and material.. 



Gross 
Kxpenditure. 



$268458 11 

9,835,512 85 

507,178 30 

31,297,242 60 

964B2 0U 

196,097 28 

2,6«g.639 91 

9,713,873 13 

46,954,146 83 

196,048 32 

56,000 00 

2,232,785 12 

123,487 49 

509,283 21 

6,114,633 38 

69,798,079 70 

12,336,710 88 

29,730,717 53 

76,378,935 13 

84,131 60 

3,128,906 94 

681,587 42 

172,668 16 

29,890 00 

8,546,184 76 

170,998 98 

3,291,835 14 

1,088,406 83 

5,000 00 

5,000 00 

100,000 00 

1,615 45 

487.744.192 80 

2,500,0S6 80 

5,244,684 32 

7,659,411 60 



Elxpenditnre ' Expendiiuro 
other than for growing out of 
the war. the war. 



20,887,766 96 

1,370,730 42 

222,269,79 

3,239,314 18 



1,649,596 67 

29,091,666 57 

1,413,701 76 

702,250 00 

912,283 01 

320,636 62 

4,162,848 39 

88,000 00 

57,000 00 

1,080,185 64 

22,749 49 
97,031 62 

5,500 00 

11,454.237 30 

850,220 91 

94,223 11 

4,170,304 54 

125,000 00 

5,842 i\ 



% 1,270,673 56! 
**"i*,t46iS647| 




1,661,001 67 
3,834,146 87 
2,118,238 tit 
6,127,228 21 



565,136 39 



30,315,000 00 



7,483,766 87 



78,472 23! 



47,112 11 



f 208,158 11 

9,636,612 85 

507,178 3a 

31,297,242 60 

96,152 00 

206,007 28 

1,207,966 85 

9,713,873 13 

45,106,770 86 

196,048 Z'i 

56,000 00 

2,232,785 12 

123,487 49 

500,283 21 

4,663,531 71 

65,033,932 83 

10,218,472 00 

23,003,489 32 

76,378,935 IS 

84,131 60 

3,128,906 94 

681,587 42 

172,568 15 

29,890 00 

8,546,184 7& 

170,998 98 

2,726,698 75 

1,088,406 83 

5,000 00 

5,000 00 

100,000 00 

1,016 45 

407,429498 80 

2 600,086 80 

5,244,684 82 

7,669,411 60 



13,403.901 09 

1,370,730 42 

143,797 6fr 

3,239,314 Ig 



1,640,606 67 

29,091,666 57 

1,413,701 76 

702,860 00 

912,283 01 

320,636 62 

4,162,848 30 

88,000 CO 

67,000 00 

1,080,186 64 

22,749 49 
97,031 62 

6,600 00 

11,464,237 30 

860,220 01 

47,111 00 

4,170,304 64 

125,000 00 

5.842 43 
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STATBKBHT BHOWINa THB SXPBNDITUXBB.-[Contdiiued.] 



"™™—-- 




other than for 


•^ItS""' 




S i.ono a 




.!,1'S!! 








883,748 le 

m,»i»,in3 » 
3a,ni,»3i w 

2,709,481 ffi 
170,007,781 2e 
26,174.81* B3 

a8.oaa,soT 87 

2,178,708 74 

33,ea«,]6fl 69 

19,962,761 S6 
2.83S,9ie «9 
49,297,318 67 
2,826,247 00 
876,46! 34 
763,822 13 
Ifi,72B,BO« 00 
2,MU,4I0 87 
«62;<>4e 89 


S 7o,0M,7B9 ea 

■!:KS! 

3;,8»,«lt SO 




IS^aS&siy - 


74.162,301 31 

16,368,623 «! 

1,BB1,7B0 98 

131,178,090 66 








e,B41,S63 3( 

3,M7:1S! M 
8,012,621 8§ 
l,e38,S6t 42 


1,137,744 0« 


B^ud tor tha Navy. 

Bemp tor the Navy 


11,310,232 C« 


a^iiii;^:;;::::.:,: 




2;62e;24I 00 
1«0 662 94 
101,631 M 
7,767,616 18 
1,862,139 01 
680,066 89 


376,789 41 
349,280 1« 
8,069,B«O 8! 

cj'sM or 


SSTi^i^i^^^r'"";::::;' 






2;814.W 77 
7,8*0,043 00 




2.614.04* 71 




960,000 00 








271,309 21 




















fa.a44.BYl,4:il oa, IPH,fl41,622 45 


le.isn.sw.flos 68 



KoTB— Only the appropriatioDg from which Tor eipeaditarM 
If ATIONAI. DEBTS, EXPBNDITXTBB AND 



luded in theaboTe. 
PER CAPITA. 



CODNTET. 


-Sir 


per head. 


iS. 


Annual 




43 Oi 

622 

20 20 

86 82 

79 82 
31 70 


763 
609 

10 no 

12 3) 

1 42 

11 37 

3 39 

12 62 
70 

3 09 

2 04 


"!S 


I2?l W 


*"£■£■»; - — 


Hongary proper 






2) 87 
236 


*aM 


^:£EEE=EEEE 


T^ 


ffl=::::::;;::z::r==;:::::=:=: 


17 M 


^^EEEEEEE. 


si 


SS.™^""'^'^ 


28 77 


MM 


B^^EEE=EEE 


886 


»-"r?^:::=::::::r ■:::=::=:= 


87 70 






S^;::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: ::::::::::::::: 


422 






4 00 


SSSSiiii 


1111 




72 










33 09 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL FA VO RITES. 



LENGTH OF SESSIONS OF OONaEESS, 1789-1888. 



Timt of Session. 



2d 
8d 



No of Ko of 

Con* Bes- 

gresB. slon. 

{1... March 4, 1789— September 

2... Januarv 4, 1790— Augiuit 
3... December 6, 1790— March 
1... October 24, 1791— May 
2... November 6, 1792— March 
I. ..December 2,1793 — June 
2.. .November 3, 1794— March 
... ( 1... December 7,1795 — Jmje 
*"* 1 2... December 6, 1796— March 

fl...May 16, 1797-July 

6th \ 2. ..November 13, 1797— July 
( 3 . . . December 8, 1 798— March 
• ^., ) 1... December 2, 1799— May 
**"^ \ 2...November 17, 1800— March 
rxy, j I... December 7, 1801— May 
•"^ 1 2...Deoember 6, 1802 -March 
oxy. J 1 -.October 17, 1803— March 
"™ 1 2...November 6,1804— March 
QfK i 1 -December 2, 1806— April 
^"^ 1 2...Decembe» 1, 180fr— March 
irtfvi 3 l.October 26, 1807— April 
^^"^ "i 2...November 7, 1808— Itorch 

(l...May 22, 1809— Jane 

11th \ 2...November 27, 1809— May 
( 3...December 3, 1810— March 
.November 4, 1811— July 
.November 2, 1812— March 
.May 24, 1813— August 

.December 6, 1813— April 
.September 19, 1814— March 
.December 4, 1816— April 
.December 2, 1816— March 
..December 1, 1817 — April 
..November 16, 1818— March 
16th J 1— P^cember 6, 1819— May 




17th 
18th 
19th 



November 13, 1820— Mazoh 

1... December 3, 1821— May 

2... December 2, 1822— March 

1... December 1, 1823 -May 

3... December 6, 1824 — March 

1... December 6, 1825— May 

- 2. . . December 4, 1 826— March 



o(u^ V 1... December 3, 1827— May 

1 2...December 1, 1828— March 
QiB* J I -..December 7, 1829— May 
'^'^ 1 2... December 6, 1830— March 

22d 



23d 
24th 



J I. ..December 6, 1831— July 
\ 2...December 3, 1832— March 
\ 1... December 2, 1838— June 
(2.. .December 1, 1834— March 
j 1... December 7, 1836— July 

l2...r ■ -" 



.December 6, 1836 — March 
1... September 4, 1837— October 
25th rj 2... December 4, 18:^7— July 
I 3.. .December 3, 1838— March 



20, 1789 

12, 1790 

3, 1791 

8, 1792 

2, 1793 

9, 1794 

3, 1796 

1, 1796 
3, 1797 

10, 1797 

16, 1798 

3, 1799 

14, 1800 

3, 1801 

3, 1802 

3, 1803 

27, 1804 

3, 1805 

21, 1806 

3, 1807 

25, 1808 

3,1809 

28,1809 

1, 1810 

\\ 1811 

G. 1812 

:5, 1813 

2, 1813 
lt<, 1814 

3, 1816 
30, 1816 

3, 1817 
2U, 1818 

3, 1819 

15, 1820 
3, 1821 
8,1822 
3, 1823 

27, 1824 
3, 1826 

22, 1826 
3, 1827 

26, 1828 
3, 1829 

31, 1830 
3,1831 

16, 1832 
3,1833 

30, 1834 
3,1836 
4,1836 
3, 1837 

16. 1837 
9,1838 
3,1830 



No. of 
Con- 
gress. 

26th • 

27th 

28th 

29th 

30th 

31st 

32d 

33d 

34th • 

35th 
36ch 

37th 

38th 
39th 

40th 

4lBt 

42d 

43d 
41th 

45th 

46th 

47th 
48th. 



No. of 

Ses- 
sion. 



Time of Session. 



r 



...December 2, 
...December 7, 
...May 31, 

.:. December 6, 
...December 6, 
...December 4, 
...December 2, 
...Deoeniber 1, 
...December 7, 
...December 6, 
...December 4, 
..: December 3, 
...December 2, 
...December 1, 
...December 6, 
...December 2, 
...December 4, 
...December 6, 
...August 21, 
...December 1, 
...December 7, 
...December 6, 
...December 6, 
...December 3, 
...July 4, 

...December 2, 
...December 1, 
...December 7, 
...December 6, 
...December 4, 
...December 8, 
...March 4, 
...July 3, 

...November 21, 
...December 2, 
...December 7, 
...March 4, 
...December 6, 
...December 6, 
...March 4, 
...December 4, 
...December 2, 
...December 1, 
...December 7, 
...December 6, 
...December 4, 
...October 15, 
...December 3, 
...December 2, 
...March 18, 
...December 1, 
...December 6, 
...December 6, 
...December 4, 
...December 6, 



1839-July 21, 1810 

1840— March 8, 1841 
1841— September 1"*, 1841 

1841— August 81, 1842 

1842— March 8, 18421 

1843-nJune 17, 1844 

1844^Maroh 3, 1848 

1846— August 10, 1846 

184&-March 8, 1847 

1847— August 14^ 1848 

1848-Mansh 3, 1849 
1819— September 80, i860 

1860— March 8, 1861 

1851— August 81, 1862 

1862— March 8^ 1863 

1863— August 7, 1864 

1864— March \ 1866 

1856 -August 18,1866 

1866— August 30, 1856 

1856— March 3, 1867 

1867-June 14, 1868 

1858— March 8, 1866 

l'<69-^une 26, 1860 

1860— March 4, 1861 

1861— August 6, 1861 

1861 -July 17,1862 

1862— March 4, 1868 

1863— July 4, 1864 

1864— March 4, 1866 

1866 -July , 28,1868 

1866— March 4, 1867 

1;<67— March 30, 1867 

1867— July 20, 1861 

1867— December 2, 1867 

1867-July 27, 1868 

1868— March 4, 1869 

1S69 -April 23, 1869 

1869- July 16, 18T0 

1870— March 4. 1871 

1871— April 20, 1871 

1871-June 10, 1872 

1872— March 4, 1878 

1873— June 23, 1874 

1874— March 4, 1876 

1875— August 16, 1876 

1876— March 4, 1877 

1877— December 3, 1877 

1877— June 20, 1878 

1878— March 4, 1879 

1879-^uly 1, 1879 

1879— June 16, 1880 

1880— March 4, 1881 

1881— August 8, 1882 

1882— March 4, 1883 
1883, in session. 



ClVUi OFFICEBS OF THE TJKITED STATED 

Number Employed in the Several Depaxtments of the GKnremxnent, July Ist, 1888. 

Executive Office 7 

Congress 280 

State Department 419 

Treasury Department 12,130 

NVar Department 1,861 

Post-Omce Department 52,672 

Navy Department 128 

Interior Department 2,813 

Department of Justice 2,876 

Department of Agriculture 77 

Government Printing Office 1,168 

Total 74,431 
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THE STATES AND TEBBITOBIES-WHEN ADMITTED OB OBaANISSED- 

WITH ABEA AND POPTTIiATION. 



STATES. 

tFirst tkirtoen admitted on ratifying 
Ck>n8titution— all others admitted 
by Acts of Congress.] 



Delaware 

Pennsylvania 

2^ew Jersey 

Georgia 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Sonth Carolina 

New Hampshire 

Virginia 

New York 

North Carolina 

Bhode Island 

Vermont 

Kentucky 

Tennessee — 

Ohio 

liouisiana 

TinHana. 

Mississippi 

lUinois 

Alabama 

Maine 

Missouri 

Arkanl&s 

Michigan 

Florida 

Iowa 

Texas , 

Wisconsin 

California 

Minnesota. 

Oregon 

Kansas 

West Virginia 

Nevada 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

District of Columbia 



Date when Admitted. 



December 7 

December 12 

Deeember 18 

January % 

January 9 

February 6 

April 28, 

May 23, 

June 21 

June 25 

July 26 

November 21 

May 29 

March 4, 

June 1 

June 1 

November 29 

April 30 

December 11 

December 10 

December 3 

December 14^ 

March 16 

August 19 

June 15, 

January 26 

March 3, 

December 28 

December 29, 

May 29 
September 9 

May II 

February 14 

January 29 

June 19 

October 31 

March 1 

August 1 

March 3, 



1787 
1787 
1787 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1796 
1802 
1812 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1836 
1837 
1846 
1846 
1845 
1848 
1850 
1858 
1859 
1861 
1863 
1864 
1867 
1876 
1791 




2»050 
45,216 

7,816 
69,476 

4,990 

8,315 
12,210 
30,570 

9,305 
42,450 
49,170 
62,250 

1,250 

9,566 
40,400 
42,050 
41,060 
48,720 
36,350 
46,810 
56,660 
52,250 
33,040 
69,416 
63,850 
58,916 
68,680 
56,026 
265,780 
56,040 
158,360 
83,365 
96,030 
82,080 
24,780 
110,700 
76,856 
103,925 
6U 



Population nearest 

census to date of 

admission. 



Population. 



69,096 

434,373 

184,139 

82,648 

237,496 

378,787 

319,728 

249,033 

141,885 

747,610 

340,120 

393,751 

68,825 

85,339 

73,077 

77,202 

41,916 

76,556 

63,805 

75,512 

34,620 

127,901 

298,269 

66,586 

52,240 

212,267 

64,4n 

81,920 

212,592 

305,391 

92,697 

172,023 

62,466 

107,206 

442,014 

40,000 

60,000 

150,000 



Year. 



1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1700 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1796 
1802 
1812 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1820 
1820 
1881 
1836 
1840 
1846 
1846 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1869 
1860 
1870 
1864 
1867 
1876 



TEBBITOBIES. 



Utah 

New Mexico. 
Washington. 

Dakota 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Montana 

Wyoming.... 

Indian 

Alaska 



Dates of Organization. 



Present 

area, square 

xniles. 



September 9, 1850 
September 9, 1850 



March 

March 

February 

March 

May 

July 



2, 1853 

2, 1861 

24, 1863 

3, 1863 
26, 1864 

25, 1S68 



82,090 
1^2,580 

69,180 
149,100 
113,020 

84,800 
146,080 

97,890 

64,690 
Unsurveyed 



Population. 



143,963 
119,566 
75,116 
136,177 
40,440 
32,610 
39,169 
20,789 



Census 
of 



1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 



Total Number of Troops Called Into Servioe Doringr the Bebellion.* 
The various calls of the President for men were as follows : 



1881—3 months' men 75,000 

1861— 3 years' men 600,000 

186^—3 years' men 300,000 

1862—9 months' i\ien 800,000 

1864—3 years' men, February 600,000 



1804—3 years' men, March 200,000 

1864 — ^3 years' men, July 500,000 

1804r— 3 years* men, December 300,000 

Total 2,676,000 



* These do not include the militia that were brought into service during the various invasions 
of Lee's armies into Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL FAVORITES, 



FBIKOIPAI4 OOIOOTTESS OF THE ZIiTUIth OONOBBSS. 

[•Democrats. tBeadJnBterB, (^reenbackers and Ind^endents.] 

THE SENATE. 



FINANOE. 

Hr. Morrill, VermoDt. 
Bhexman, Ohio. 
Jones, Nevada. 
Allison, Iowa. 
Aldrich, Bhode Island. 
Miller, New York. 
^Bayard, Delaware. 
^Voorhees, Indiana, 
*Beck, Kentucky. 
*McFnerson, New Jersey. 
'(^Harris, Tennessee. 

APPROPKIATIONS. 

Mr. Allison, Iowa. 
Logan, Illinois. 
Dawes, Massachneetts. 
Plumb, Kansas. 
Hale, Maine. 
«Beck, Kentucky. 
*Bansom, North Carolina. 
"'Gockrell, Missouri. 
^Call, Florida. 

JUDICIAKY. 

Mr. Edmunds, Vermont. 
£iogan, Illinois. 
Ingalls, Kansas. 
McMillan, Minnesota. 
Hoar, Massachusetts. 
""Garland, Arkansas. 
'^Bayard, Delaware. 
*Lamar, Mississippi. 
*Pugh, Alabama. 

COMMEBCE. 

Mr. McMillan, Minnesota. 
J. Jones, Nevada. 
Conger, Michigan. 
Frye, Maine. 
Miller, New York. 



WAYS AND MEANS. 

*Mr. Morrison, Illinois. 
*Mills, Texas. 
*Blount, Georgia. 
*Blackbum, Kentucky. 
*Hewitt, New York. 
^Herbert, Alabama. 
*Hurd, Ohio. 
*Jones, ArKansas. 
KeUey, Pennsylvania. 
.KasBon, Iowa. 
McKinley. Ohio. 
Hiscock, New York. 
BuBsell, Massachusetts. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

*Mr. Randall, Pennsylvania. 
♦Forney, Alabama. 
♦Ellis, Xjouisiana. 
♦Holman, Indiana. 
♦Hancock, Texas. 
♦Townshend, Illinois. 
♦Hutchins, New York. 
♦Follett, Ohio. 
♦Bumes, Missouri. 
Keifer, Ohio. 
Cannon, Illinois. 
Ryan, Kansas. 
Calkins, Indiana. 
Horr, Michigau. 
"WasloLbum, Minnesota. 



♦Mr. Ransom, North Carolina. 
♦Coke, Texas. 
♦Farley, California. 
♦VefltiMisfiourL 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

Mr. Miller, California. 
Sherman, Ohio. 
Lapham, New York. 
Edmunds, Vermont. 
Wilson, Iowa. 
♦Morffan, Alabama. 
♦Pendleton, Ohio. 
♦Vance, North Carolina. 
♦Brown, Cteozgia. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

Mr. Logan, Illinois. 

Cameron, Pennsylvania. 
Harrison, Indiana. 
Sewell, New Jersey. 
Hawley, Connecticut. 
♦Cockrell, Missouri 
♦Maxey, Texas. 
♦Hampton, South Carolina 
♦Camden, West Virginia. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS. 

Mr. Cameron, Pennsylvania. 
AnthonVf Rhode Island. 
Hale, MTaane. 
tMahone (Re.), Virginia. 
Miller, Califomia. 
♦McPherson, New Jersey. 
''Jones, Florida 
♦Farley, California. 
♦Butler, South Carolina. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. Plumb, Kansas. 
Hill, Colorado. 
Blair, New Hampshire. 

THE HOXrSE. 

JUDICIARY. 

♦Mr. Tucker, Virginia. 
♦Hammond, Georgia. 
♦Culberson, Texas. 
♦Moulton, Illinois. 
♦Broadhead, Missouri. 
♦Dorsheimer, New York. 
♦Collins, Massachusetts. 
♦Seney, Ohio. 
♦Maybury, Michigan. 
Reed, Maine. 
B. B. Taylor, Ohio. 
McCoid, Iowa. 
Browne, Indiana. 
Poland, Vermont. 
Bisbee, Florida. 

B.\NKING AND CURRENCY. 

♦Mr. Buckner, Missouri. 

♦Ermentrout, PennVania 
♦Potter, New York. 
♦Hunt, Louisiana. 
♦Miller, Texas. 
♦Candler, GiBorgia. 
♦Wilkins, Ohio. 
♦Yaple, Michigan. 
Dingley, Maine. 
tBrumm, Pennsylvania. 
Adams, Illinois. 
Henderson, Iowa. 
tHooper (Re.), Virginia. 



Mr. Van Wyok, Nebraska. 
Dolph, Ore0»n. 
♦WallMr, Arkansas. 
♦MuKgan,' Alabama. 
♦Slater, Oregon. 
♦Gibson, Louisiana. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. Dawes, Massachusetts. 
Ingalls, Kansas. 
Harrison, Indiana. 
Cameron, Wisconsin. 
Bowen, Colorado. 
♦Coke, Texas. 
♦Walker, Arkansas. 
♦Slater, Oregon. 
♦Gorman, Maryland. 

RAILROAD& 

Mr. Sawyer, Wisconsin. 
Hawley, Connecticut. 
Sewell, New Jersey. 
Sabin, Minnesota. 
tRiddleberser (Re.),Virgi'n. 
Cullom, Illinois. 
♦Lamar, Mississippi. 
♦Williams. Kentucky. 
♦Jonas, Louisiana. 
♦Brown, Georgia. 
♦Kenna, West Virginia. 

CLAIMS. 

Mr. Cameron,'Wlscon8in. 
Hoar, Massachusetts. 
Pike, New Hampshire. 
Dolph, Oregon. 
MandersoD, Nebraska. 
♦Jackson, Tennessee. 
♦George, Mississippi. 
♦Gibs^ Louisiana. 
♦Kenna, West Virginia. 



COINAGE. 

♦Mr. Bland, Missouri. 

♦Dowd, North Carolina. 
♦Hardy, New Yoik. 
♦NichoUs, Georgia. 
♦Pusey, Iowa. 
♦Lanham, Texas. 
♦Tully, California. 
Belford, Colorado. 
Laoey, Michigan. 
Chaoe, Rhode Island. 
Everhart, Pennsylvania. 
Luna (Del ), New Mexico. 

COMMERCE. 

♦Mr. Reagan, Texas. 
♦Clardy, Missouri. 
♦Turner, Kentucky. 
•Dunn. Arkansas. 
♦Sejrmour, Connecticut* 
♦Glascock, Califomia. 
♦Woodward, Wisconsin. 
♦Boyle, Pennsylvania. 
♦Barksdale, MississijppL 
O'Neill, Pennsylvania. 
Davis, Illinois. 
Wadsworth, New York. 
Long, Massachusetts. 
Stewart, Vermont. 
Peters, Kansas. 



BIVBBB AKD HARBORS. 
■Hr.Wmii, KentockT. 

•BlasohBTd, IiOiilBiBii&. 
■Ajdm, Alabunii, 
^GUMoa. West Vln;iiii>. 
■"--■-'n, WUooMln. 



Prindml Oaiiuiiitt««B— [CoQtiiiaBd.] 




Stona, If uiuhnieUa. 

Burial^ Hew York. 

rOBZIGKATFABS. 
■Mr. OnrUn. PemuylTanla. 

•Belmont, Sew York. 

•Deoeter. WlBoonaiii. 

•dements, OeorglB. 

*Cox,Nortll CanillnL 

•G, D, Wipe, Tlitrtnltt. 

•Btewai^Teiu. 

•Lamb, aidiaua. 

BfM, UuiwhDBeHa. 

Watt, Conneotloat. 

Kateliain. Naur York. 

Pb^a, Kav Jenay. 

Bt^lUinola. 
UUT&BY APFAIBB. 
rHi.BoBsonnl^C&lUi 



;;:fiev^o^ 

•miiTell, TaoBeBBse. 

•Moimn,!" 

•Wolford, 



'Mr, Murray, Ohio. 

■Duncan, Ponnflyltftnla. 

Steele. Indluia, 

Ba,yne, Pennaylvanla. 

tLyman, UnsBsclinlettB. 

Larni, Nebraakii. 

Cutoheon, Mtchlgan, 

•MaginniB (Del.), M'Una. 
MAVAL AFFAIRS. 
•Ur. Cox, New York. 

•MOIBe, MBBBBOhUBettS, 

'Talbott, Maryland. 



■BaUen 



Bautelle, Maine. 

PUBLIC LAKDa 
. Cobb.lniUaiia. 
'BoaJeg, Noitli Carolina. 



'Shaw, nilnolB. 

'IiOWlB, [lOUieiBuo. 

'"inley, Calllomia. 

. at Ke,taB. UIbs.' 
BeUoid, Colorado, 
Bbralt. MinneMta. 
Anderson, Eanaaa. 
Pay sou, nUuola. 
"—- i(D el. I , Washington 



D, UiBSlaBlppl.. 



•Wood. Aidlana. 
•Ixm, Delaware. 
•Bnjdet, Weit VlrglQia. 
Bay, New Hampshire. 
Price. Wiaconab. 
tOohlltree, Texas. 
Ellwood, Illinois. 
Brown. PeansTlvanla. 
Kay, New York. 
TEB HIBTOST OF OOSSTTFTION. 



•Mr. Peel. Alkausu. 
•Plane, Tenneiaee. 

•Fburly, IlUnolB, 
•Bkluncr, North Carolina. 
fimltb, PenniTlTasla. 
George. Oregon. 

PeiU!uB,KuiBaa. 
Kelson, Minnseota. 
Onry (Del.J, Arlmna. 

PACIFIC BAtLBOADB. 



TbompBon. Kentncky. 
•Jordan, Ohio. 
•Crlap. Georgia. 
•Post, PsnDsylTonla. 
WUbod. Iowa. 
Utllaj^l, Mew York. 
Dunham. nUnois. 
Hanbaak. Kansas. 

CIaUHS. 
>Hr. MoUUlin, Tennessee. 
•Dowd. North CamllnB. 
•TiUmou, Booth Carolina. 
•Warner. Ohio. 
•Van AlBtyne, New York, 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL FAVORITES. 



KASK OF STATES, WITH DDriBIONS OF POPULATION. 



Bkte and Bulk in ths Dnlom. 



. New Tort .... 

: PennBTlTMila..-. 



I Kantnoky.- 






i ■Cormeotlcut 

■< Weet Virginia^..., 



I Khodo iBluid.... 



liBtiiotafOolimiblB.... 
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1,1M,SD4 
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Bank of StetM, With Divlaiona of Popal*tioii.— [Ooiuiliided.] 
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SUPBBMB OOXTBT OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 










Chief JuBttDOB. 


ABBOciilto Juaticea.* 


Appointed. 
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PonnaylTania 


1789-I7W 

ITBa^lWi 
IJ9B-1B0: 

nss— lasB 

1TB0-18& 

isoiZiga, 

lB0a-19H 

1911-1831 
1823 -lau 

1828—186: 
1)130—1918 
1836—1961 
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M 

at 

28 
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27 
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:7«1 
1766 
1768 
:77I 

766 
,779 

767 

!7M 

^777 
TK3 

.m 

.789 

m 






JamBB WIUOD....^ 

John Blair- 


tio 

796 




^orth Caroliim^^!" 
Maryland. 
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OliTor EllBworth', 
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BuBiur-d Wmhington 








North Caroitoa.... 








193S 
834 

8H 




































New York 
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PhiUpP.BulTOur- 




18.16— 18U 
1(137-1866 
183T— 19B! 
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Jew HaintBbire..... 
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Banmol Blatohfoni .. 


S'swYork 


1"83- 
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• Baiigned. t Proalded one tonn of the toorl : nypointaient not aonflroied bj the Souate. 

I The fiapreniB Court, at Its flrac spsaton iu 17>., coDilited o( h Ctlot JuBtloo and Bve A840- 
elBtoa. Tba uuiobar d( Aaecxiiale JuBticoa wt« inoranaed to eii in 1807 by tbo appointment ot 
Thoinft»To.iil ; inoreaaed to eight In IS.17 by tbe appoint menla o( John Catron kod John McKinleJ ; 
Increaaad to Qlno in liM I by the appointment oF SMphen J. Field ; deareaeed to elglit on tlie daatli 
or John Catron la ise:;: decieaaed (oBevea on the death al JuQ.vaU.'Vv.^ati'i.cV't^-.vni^tuu^tA 
iDerHHSfld lo eight in 1870, with a v1d« to net the legal Wll4BtiVe^^»\B^^-«.\!^i4lB.l^s^IW■^i^■V"**"'^** 
■re IbuDd la a>e govaaaBBalm of Butf tnlTuiA Fiuuie. 



